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INTRODUCTION 


Japan’s swift and unprovoked attacks on Pearl Harbor, Guam, 
the Philippines, and other American outposts on December 7, 
1941 plunged the United States into full military and naval 
participation in the Second World War. The suddenness of 
these assaults not only electrified the country but also brought 
home to us the strategic significance of all our Territories, out- 
lying possessions and leased naval bases—“Overseas America.” 

The Stars and Stripes fly over many regions in the Pacific, 
in the Atlantic, and in the Caribbean. The list is a long one. 
In the Pacific it includes Alaska; the Hawaiian Islands, Mid- 
way, Kure, Wake, and Guam Islands; the Philippines; John- 
ston Island; Kingman Reef; Palmyra, Howland, Baker, Jarvis, 
Canton, and Enderbury Islands; and American Samoa. In the 
Atlantic we have leaseholds in Newfoundland, Bermuda, and 
British Guiana. And in the Caribbean, in addition to our older 
possessions—Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, 
and the leased naval station at Guantanamo, Cuba—we now 
have leased base sites in the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. 
Lucia, and Trinidad. You will find all of these places marked 
on the double-page map in the center of this book. 

In time of war we naturally want to consider first of all the 
military, naval, and air defenses, and the strategic value of each 
region—small or large. The chapters describing the major areas 
also deal with the history, economic problems, and political 
aspirations of the many peoples of overseas America. In con- 
clusion, we shall point out some of the alternatives which lie 
before the United States in the government of its Territories 
and outlying possessions, and ways which have been proposed 
for establishing more satisfactory relationships with them. 











1. Alaska—Land of New Values 


Area: 586,400 square miles. Population: 72,524 (about 50% white and 
50% native—Eskimo, Indian, and Aleut). Population density: ¥ of a 
person per square mile. Capital: Juneau. Purchased from Russia, 1867. 
The airplane has revolutionized Alaska’s position on the map 
of the world. The Aleutians—the western fringe of islands of 
this seemingly remote land—are less than 3,000 miles from 
Tokyo. Alaska is therefore within distant range of Japanese 
bombing attack, and by the same token may serve as the 
springboard for a great American offensive against Japan. 
The airplane has also opened up the interior of Alaska. You 
can fly in two hours today over country that takes seventeen 
days to cross by dog sled. Planes regularly carry freight, such 
as perishable foods and medical supplies, as well as mail and 
passengers. By June 1939 Alaska had 129 recognized commer- 
cial landing fields, and regular air connection with the United 


States. 


ALASKA'S DEFENSES 

These landing fields, however, were too small for the army’s 
heavy bombers. Since that time the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity has extended many of the hangars and runways, so that 
the army now has a network of emergency landing fields in 
Alaska. In addition, there are two major army air bases—at 
Fairbanks and Anchorage—and a number of staging fields for 
military planes are being developed. One of the largest of 
these is at Metlakatla, on Annette Island. 

The U. S. navy, too, has been fully alive to Alaska’s stra- 
tegic possibilities. The long kite-tail of the Aleutian Islands, 
swinging out into the North Pacific, is an ideal outpost for 
scouting operations. In spite of unfavorable weather condi- 
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tions, the navy has established an advance air base on Unalaska 
Island, close to the surface-ship and submarine station at Dutch 
Harbor. Two intermediate naval air stations—at Kodiak and 
Sitka—form a chain anchoring the Unalaska outpost to the 
major naval air base at Sand Point, near Seattle. 

For it is essential, of course, that Alaska be equipped not 
only with air and naval defenses of its own, but also with a 
system of supply and reinforcement from home territory. 
Although Alaska is part of the North American continent, it 
might just as well be an island from the United States point 
of view. Fortunately its main seaport, Seward, is 3,812 statute 
miles from Yokohama, but only 1,423 from Seattle. And as 
a result of an agreement reached between the American and 
Canadian governments in mid-winter, 1942, a preliminary high- 
way is being constructed which will lead northwest from 
Edmonton, Alberta, toward Fairbanks, Alaska. The highway 
will serve primarily as a supply route for seven strategic air 
bases which Canada has laid out in a northwesterly chain 
toward the Alaskan boundary. There is an oil field estimated 
to have one of the largest reserves of oil in the world just 
north of Edmonton. If an aviation gas refinery is built in the 
vicinity, the new highway will greatly simplify the problem 
of fuel supply for planes. Meantime, building an all-weather 
highway or a railroad farther west is being discussed. 


ALASKA IN UNITED NATIONS STRATEGY 
Alaska is not only a United States outpost in the war of the 
Pacific. It is also a potential bridge between the United 
Nations. With other supply routes to the Soviet Union har- 
ried by Axis submarines, ferrying planes across the Bering 
Strait and landing them on frozen Russian lakes may even- 
tually be tried. The port of departure from American terri- 
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tory might be Nome—so-called, it is said, from a misreading of 
the word “Name?” scribbled on a surveyor’s map in gold-rush 
days. If you look at a globe, instead of the customary Mer- 
cator map, you will see that this is the shortest route not only 
to the Soviet Union but to China as well. Arctic weather con- 
ditions are no longer an insuperable obstacle to flying, and 
U. S. army aviators at the Fairbanks base are being trained 
for combat in such conditions. It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that we shall yet see what one writer has called 
“war on the top of the world.” 

In the long-range view, too, Alaska has potentialities as yet 
only dimly seen. It is rich in mineral deposits—coal, copper, 
gold, silver, lead, tin, and oil. But in a territory as rugged, 
remote, and sparsely populated as Alaska, building extensive 
roads and railways has not been economically worth while. 
Development and transportation costs have therefore remained 
excessively high, and gold and copper alone have brought 
prices sufficient to justify mining on a large scale. There is 
only one producing oil field in Alaska—at Katalla, on the south 
coast—and it serves only local needs. But northwestern Alaska, 
suspected of rich deposits, has been placed in a naval oil 
reserve. With Malayan tin mines in Japanese hands, Alaskan 
tin, despite high cost of production, may eventually be in 
much greater demand. The United States government has also 
started surveying for nickel deposits in Alaska, although the 
Canadian deposits have long been considered ample for North 
American needs. If the war should force a permanent realign- 
ment of the world’s economic wealth, Alaska’s resources may 
have to be tapped to a much greater extent than at present. 

So, for all these reasons, Americans who have hitherto dis- 
missed Alaska as a land of snowy mountains and glaciers, peo- 
pled by a few isolated trappers and fishermen, are forced to 
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think of it in new terms. And not only Americans. In the fate 
of the peasant in embattled China, of the Russian pilot await- 
ing the delivery of American planes, of British soldiers and 
civilians on all the Empire’s fighting fronts, of Norwegian and 
Dutch sailors on the high seas—in the fate, in short, of all the 
people of the United Nations, Alaska has a part to play. 


HOW WE ACQUIRED ALASKA 

How did the United States come by this vast and sprawling 
territory, in which so few continental Americans have chosen 
to go and live? At the psychological moment when Russia 
wanted to sell it, we had a Secretary of State—William H. 
Seward—who believed in United States expansion. In wartime 
Russia could not hope to defend Alaska, so far from her home 
bases, and she had found her commercial enterprises there 
unprofitable. Seward was able to persuade Congress that the 
acquisition of Alaska was part of our “manifest destiny,” and 
in 1867 he concluded the purchase for $7,200,000. 

Critics of this deal dubbed it “Seward’s Folly.” And for a 
time it did indeed look like folly. For nothing was done about 
Alaska right there and then. The Federal government was too 
preoccupied with problems of reconstruction after the Civil 
War and with extending our frontier toward the Pacific. In 
1870 there were only 29,000 people in the whole enormous ter- 


ritory. 


THE GOLD RUSH 
It was not until the gold rush of 1898 that Americans began 
going to Alaska in any numbers, Gold placers on Klondike 
Creek in the Yukon Territory of Canada first attracted them, 
and those who were unable to stake claims there crossed over 
into the interior of Alaska, There was gold, too, in the Pan- 
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handle—the long, narrow southeastern strip of Alaska—and in 
the Seward Peninsula around Nome. But it was the gold-pros- 
pectors’ tragic trek into the interior that dramatized what is 
still Alaska’s chief setback—lack of transportation. In Dead 
Horse Gulch lie the bones of hundreds of horses that slipped 
from the precipitous trail. Men who survived the perils of 
those uncharted mountains were not disposed to settle in 
Alaska. They had come to get rich quick. And if they had 
any luck at all, they went back to the States. 


A PIONEER’S COUNTRY 

Yet for the real pioneer—the man with a tough constitution 
and plenty of adaptability, the man who seeks a living but not 
a fortune—there are opportunities of various kinds in Alaska. 

The coastal waters abound in fish, and fisheries are a greater 
source of income than all other Alaskan enterprises combined. 
Alaskan canned salmon in 1936 accounted for 94 per cent of 
the total United States output. To preserve the salmon from 
extermination, fishing is limited during the breeding season. 
Though the government can exercise no control over waters 
more than three miles off shore, it does forbid the landing of 
salmon caught contrary to regulations, usually a sufficient 
deterrent to illegal fishing. But in 1936 and 1937 Japanese ves- 
sels, supposed to be engaged in crabbing off the coast of 
Alaska, were suspected of taking salmon. Since they had float- 
ing canneries, they could evade Alaskan regulations, and might 
in time have destroyed the salmon industry. In 1938, after 
strong protests by the United States government, Japan agreed 
to prohibit salmon-fishing in Alaskan waters. Halibut comes a 
good second to salmon in the annual catch, and Alaskan fisher- 
men also go out after herring and shellfish. Labor in the fish 
canneries is seasonal, and many workers are from Seattle. 
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The fur trade was the biggest lure in Alaska to the Russians, 
and it was a Russian named Pribilof who discovered the Pribi- 
lof Islands, used as a breeding ground by millions of fur seals. 
Indiscriminate killing in open waters by sealers of various 
nationalities threatened to exterminate the fur seal. But in 1911 
the United States formally agreed with Great Britain, Russia, 
and Japan to prohibit sealing in open waters, and in the years 
since then the herds based on the Pribilofs, under careful con- 
trol, have multiplied many times. On the mainland, trappers 
catch fox, mink, beaver, and muskrat, and on the islands along 
the southeast and southwest coasts fur farmers raise thousands 
of domesticated foxes and mink. 


THE ALASKAN FARMER 

Farming in Alaska will never amount to much, and many agri- 
cultural products must continue to be imported. The great 
Alaska Range of mountains cuts off most of the interior from 
the moderating influences of the sea and the warm japan cur- 
rent, and there the ground thaws out for such a brief season 
that only a few crops, such as garden vegetables, can mature. 
Some wheat, however, is grown around Fairbanks. Southern 
Alaska has a much more favorable climate, but all along the 
coast, mountains and glaciers rise precipitously out of the sea, 
so that there are no flat coastal lands for large-scale farming. 

This is not to say that patch-farming and small farming 
colonies are not important for separate localities. The Mata- 
nuska Valley, in the south, has fairly wide terraces suitable for 
certain kinds of farming, and during the depression of the 
‘thirties an agricultural colony sponsored by the Federal gov- 
ernment was founded there. Because of the great distances and 
lack of transportation in Alaska, such colonies can supply only 
a limited region, and must be careful not to produce more than 
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they can sell. Even if the Matanuskans could reach the entire 
population of Alaska, the size of their market would not be 
as great as that of the city of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The pioneer farmer is thus not too secure economically. 
But he is much better off in a colony than homesteading on 
his own, where he might be without community facilities or 
even a school for his children. Moreover, he can have free lum- 
ber for the cutting, and earn extra cash by working in off sea- 
sons in a mine or lumber camp and by raising foxes or trapping 
wild animals. 

There is little livestock farming in Alaska except for rein- 
deer husbandry. After the white man introduced firearms to 
the Eskimos of the frozen north, the number of game animals 
dwindled rapidly, and the Eskimos were in a fair way to starve. 
In 1892, with private funds, Dr. Sheldon Jackson imported 
sixteen reindeer from Siberia, Congress later provided for oth- 
ers to be brought in, and today vast herds of reindeer graze 
upon the tundra, burrowing under the snow for lichens in 
winter. Reindeer meat is frozen and shipped from Nome to 
the United States. 


THE CLASH OF CULTURES 

The lives of all the native peoples of Alaska—Eskimos, Indians, 
and Aleuts—have been modified by contact with the white 
man. The spread of Christianity has weakened many of the old 
religious and moral taboos. Eskimos and Indians now exchange 
goods for money instead of by barter. Most of their villages 
have a political organization somewhat after the American 
pattern, although among the Indians of the coastal regions some 
community houses and family totem poles still survive to 
intrigue the tourist. 

There is no single language which all the native groups 
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understand. The Eskimos speak eighteen different dialects, and 
people of one tribe have great difficulty in understanding peo- 
ple of distant tribes. Furthermore, the Eskimo language has no 
alphabet. So it seems fair enough for the Federal government 
to insist upon English as the language of instruction in the 
Federal schools. 

These so-called Federal schools are administered by the 
United States Department of the Interior for native children. 
Except for two small high schools, they are limited to the ele- 
mentary grades. The Territorial government, on the other 
hand, provides elementary, secondary, and college schooling 
for whites and those natives who lead the white man’s life. 
Because of the gulf between the standards of living and health 
of the white and native groups, this dual system of education 
is probably a sound arrangement for the time being. 


GOVERNMENT—FEDERAL AND TERRITORIAL 

The dual school system reflects Alaska’s dual government. 
Federal administration and supervision are carried on by the 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which coordinates the work of fifty-odd 
other Federal agencies. Since the Organic Act of Alaska was 
passed in 1912, giving Alaska the status of an incorporated 
Territory like Hawaii, there has been a Territorial legislature 
consisting of two houses, Although the Governor of Alaska 
is appointed by the President of the United States for a term 
of four years, and can veto laws passed by the legislature, a 
two-thirds vote of Alaska’s two houses can in turn override 
the Governor’s veto. 

Because Alaska is theoretically a part of the United States, 
and not a possession, the Constitution and laws of the Republic 
are automatically in force there, unless an exception has been 
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definitely specified. Unfortunately, the phrase “exclusive of 
Alaska” is all too common in our Congressional Acts. Of 
course, American citizens in both Alaska and Hawaii pay Fed- 
eral taxes. And they have practically all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizens living on the mainland except that of voting 
for the President. They are not, however, represented by Sena- 
tors or Representatives in Congress. Instead, each Territory 
sends one Delegate to the House of Representatives; but, 
although the Delegate has the right to speak, he cannot vote. 


ALASKA'S FUTURE 


It has been estimated that some three billion dollars’ worth of 
wealth has come out of Alaska since we paid $7,200,000 for 
the Territory. Vastly greater wealth probably remains un- 
tapped. What Alaska seems to need most is a cheap system 
of transportation to bring the cost of living down and to give 
Alaskan products an outlet to a market. Building such a sys- 
tem will be worth while, however, only if the population 
increases. 

A growing population would also expand local trade and 
justify the setting up of new enterprises such as hydroelectric 
power projects in the Panhandle, pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing to make use of the magnificent forests and the water 
power, and the mining of more ores and coal. Possibly the 
long-term demands of the war will act as the spur for this 
greater development, and will at the same time bring Alaska, 
both politically and economically, into closer relation with the 
rest of the Union. 
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2. Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific 


Area: 6,407 square miles. Population: 423,330. Population density: 
66 persons per square mile. Capital: Honolulu. Annexed, 1898. 


Japanese planes hurling death and destruction on Pearl Harbor 
and Hickam Field on December 7, 1941 struck a serious blow 
at the planes and ships stationed at our biggest outlying mili- 
tary and naval base. But they did not destroy the base itself. 
The fortified island of Oahu, manned by American armed 
forces, still lies athwart the Pacific approaches to our shores. 
It would be a foolhardy enemy that would attempt a major 
attack on our west coast without first seizing Oahu. 

Admiral Mahan said that a good naval base must have posi- 
tion, resources, and strength. (The same might be said of a 
good army base.) Despite the reverses of the fateful Decem- 
ber 7, Hawaii has all three. 


THE STRATEGY OF POSITION 


In modern warfare a good strategic position is determined 
not only by its immediate surroundings but by its relationship 
to faraway bases, both friendly and hostile. Modern warships 
can operate between two and three thousand miles from their 
bases, modern aircraft about fifteen hundred miles, Pearl Har- 
bor is 3,892 statute miles from Yokohama, but only 2,299 from 
our own Dutch Harbor, 2,622 from American Samoa, and 
2,402 from San Francisco. With the support of Dutch Harbor 
to the north and the American outposts on the scattered islands 
to the south and southwest, Pearl Harbor is the keystone of 
a 4,000-mile defense arch, which United States ships and 
planes can patrol. Within this arch lie well-protected lines of 
communication with the mainland. At the same time Oahu is 
far enough west to be used as a base for offensive action. 
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THE STRATEGY OF RESOURCES 
As for resources, the island of Oahu has the natural advantages 
of good harbors; coral reefs and violent surf limiting possible 
enemy landings; and a rugged terrain for gun emplacements 
and observation posts at key points. The outlying islands of 
the Hawaiian group are a danger, of course, since the enemy 
might land on one or more. But the army and navy have been 
taking steps to minimize this danger by establishing auxiliary 
airfields and garrisons on some of these other islands. 

Added to the natural advantages of Oahu are some of the 
strongest fortifications and most extensive repair facilities in 
the world. Pearl Harbor is large enough to accommodate 
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almost the entire U. S. navy at one time. It has a thousand- 
foot dry dock to take care of battleships. Vast oil-storage tanks 
and supply depots serve the navy’s needs. Forts, barracks, 
machine shops, ammunition dumps, and airfields scattered over 
the island are linked by a network of good roads and by a rail- 
way that runs three-quarters of the way around Oahu, so that 
men and machines can be shifted rapidly wherever they are 
needed. Heavy artillery protects all the installations. 


WHAT MAKES A BASE STRONG ? 

But, as the Japanese have shown us to our sorrow, position 
and resources are not enough to protect a naval and military 
base against a seriously damaging attack. Strength depends 
upon how they are used. The resources and organization of 
the base must be continually overhauled to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in warfare. And an alert and highly trained 
personnel must man its fortifications. The report of the Rob- 
erts Commission which investigated the causes of the Pearl 
Harbor disaster revealed the need for a unified land, air, and 
sea command, which has since been set up. In the last analysis, 
we depend upon people. 

And this means more than the people in the barracks, the 
ships, the naval and air stations. We are obliged to ask our- 
selves now about all the people of Hawaii. Who are they? 
Where do they hail from? What governments, what ways of 
thinking, command their loyalties? What is their story? 


THE STORY OF HAWAII 
The story of the Hawaiian Islands is one of very rapid social 
change. Within two or three generations, the Hawaiians have 
been catapulted from a tribal to a capitalistic democratic soci- 
ety, from nature worship to Christianity, and from stone 
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implements to power machines. In addition, they have taken 
into their midst so many immigrants from diverse lands that 
native Hawaiians are now in a very small minority. Out of 
this melting pot of peoples and change is emerging a political 
unit seeking equality within the Union of States. 

Polynesians settled the Hawaiian Islands more than a thou- 
sand years ago. They were ruled by kings, who owned all the 
land and farmed it out to their chiefs. The chiefs in turn let 
the land to the common people, who cultivated it and paid 
toll from their crops to the chiefs and the king. After the Eng- 
lish Captain Cook discovered the islands, in 1778, however, 
white men took over from the chiefs part of the privilege of 
exploiting the natives. They set up trading posts on the islands. 
Their ships stopped to barter for food and fuel. Sometimes 
they took on cargoes of sandalwood, in exchange for firearms 
and other articles. 

But it was not until 1820, when seventeen missionaries 
arrived from Boston, that Hawaii’s modern era began. Within 
a few decades these zealous workers had succeeded in con- 
verting the islanders to Christianity, putting the Hawaiian 
language into writing, teaching the natives to read and write, 
founding public schools, and training the people in the habits 
and crafts of Western civilization. 


THE GREAT MAHELE 

On top of this, in 1848 King Kamehameha III (pronounced 
Kaméaya-maya) issued a far-reaching edict called the Great 
Mahele (pronounced Ma-hée-le). The King decreed that the 
land should now be divided. Part he would keep, and the rest 
would become government land, which could be sold to pri- 
vate individuals. 

But the Hawaiians were not used to the idea of owning 
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land. They did not know how to deal with such a revolution- 
ary development. Many—even among the chieftains—sold their 
land soon after they had bought it. This made it easy for white 
settlers to acquire large tracts, and accounts for the fact that 
all but a small part of the arable land is now in the hands of 
the corporations which the white settlers later established. 


AN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 

It was this change in the system of land ownership that made 
possible the growth of the great Hawaiian sugar-cane and pine- 
apple plantations of today. Although only 83 per cent of the 
islands’ surface is used for raising crops, agriculture is the back- 
bone of Hawaii’s prosperity, and sugar cane is the backbone 
of its agriculture. Of the cultivated land area, sugar cane 
occupies about 72 per cent, pineapples 22 per cent, and other 
crops, such as coffee, cotton, rice, taro (a tropical root vege- 
table), and truck vegetables, the remaining 6 per cent. Though 
these “other” crops seem relatively trivial, they are important 
today because in time of war a local food supply has military 
value. More than half the fresh vegetables and nearly all the 
fresh fruits used in Honolulu have been imported from the 
mainland. Truck farmers in Hawaii have to cope with insect 
pests and with a very irregular rainfall, particularly if their 
farms are on the lee (or southwestern) slopes of the moun- 
tains. 

Beginning in 1835, sugar cane grew rapidly in importance 
until it became the core of the Hawaiian economy. It is, in 
fact, an industrial as well as an agricultural development. 
Though the plantations are largely owned by outside cap- 
ital, represented by five big corporations, 30 per cent of the 
people in Hawaii work either in the cane fields or the sugar 
mills. Many others are employed on the railroads running 
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between plantation and seaport, on the loading docks, in repair 
shops and fertilizer factories, and in the fuel oil and other 
business concerns which owe their existence to the sugar indus- 
try. The total output of Hawaiian raw sugar in a year is about 
a million tons—one-seventh of U. S. peacetime needs. Except 
for some 50,000 tons used locally, the bulk of it has been 
shipped to the United States. Wartime demands on shipping, 
however, may have a damaging effect on this trade. 


LABOR FOR THE PLANTATIONS 


Probably the biggest difficulty the plantation owners have had, 
next to the scarcity of water in certain areas, has been the 
scarcity of labor. Following Captain Cook’s discovery the 
native Hawaiian population dwindled rapidly under the on- 
slaught of the white man’s diseases. It was therefore necessary 
to import laborers, and special inducements, such as a guaran- 
tee of year-round employment and reasonable living condi- 
tions, had to be held out to the prospective immigrant. 

From 1865 on, shiploads of men of various nationalities 
came to work in the plantations: Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, Portuguese, Puerto Ricans, and Spaniards. Many of 
them stayed for good. After Hawaii was annexed, however, 
it came under United States legislation excluding Chinese 
immigrants. From 1907 on Japan herself denied passports to 
Japanese laborers under a so-called “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
and in 1924, with the U. S. Exclusion Act, Japanese immigrants 
also were legally barred. Since 1906 immigration to Hawaii 
has been very largely from the Philippine Islands, and there 
are more Filipino workers in the cane fields today than any 
others. When legislation for Philippine independence was 
passed in 1934, however, Filipino immigration to the entire 
United States was limited to 50 persons a year. 
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A MELTING POT 

Since the United States annexed Hawaii, all children born in 
the islands, regardless of parentage, have had American citizen- 
ship. Not all immigrants, however, are permitted to become 
naturalized citizens. Federal laws bar Japanese and Chinese. 
Except for a few who have served in the armed forces of the 
United States, Filipinos also have never been eligible for natu- 
ralization. Thus, of the 153,539 persons of Japanese descent in 
Hawaii, 116,584 are native-born American citizens, while the 
remaining 36,955 are aliens, All told, aliens today make up 
about 20 per cent of the total population. With fewer immi- 
grants coming in and the number of native-born citizens con- 
stantly growing, however, we can expect this percentage to 
drop. The possession of legal American citizenship does not, 
of course, guarantee one-hundred-per-cent loyalty to the 
United States, and many citizens may actually be less sym- 
pathetic to American ideals than technical aliens. Undoubtedly 
the presence of so many persons of Japanese descent in a 
United States military outpost, which has been under attack 
by the forces of the country these persons originally hailed 
from, makes a difficult and dangerous situation. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Many of the different racial groups in Hawaii have intermar- 
ried, and such marriages arouse no public criticism. Children 
of mixed blood therefore have equal economic opportunity 
with others. Differences in social status spring from economic 
rather than racial cleavages. 

An excellent public school system, topped by a University 
and comparable to the best systems on the mainland, is doing 
much to educate all groups in American ways. Private schools, 
most of them under church auspices, also do good work. 
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THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII — 1938 
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As a result, practically all the younger generation in Hawaii 
can read and write (see chart, page 15), and three out of four 
persons can speak English. Many parents of Oriental extrac- 
tion send their children to Oriental-language schools after 
public-school hours to learn something of the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, or Korean language and the culture of their ancestors. 
Although these institutions undoubtedly sprang from the very 
natural desire of immigrants to preserve their own culture 
in an alien land, the Japanese-language schools in Hawaii 
aggravate the problem of distinguishing the loyal from the dis- 
loyal at a time when the United States and Japan are at war. 

But despite all these educational opportunities, young peo- 
ple in Hawaii find themselves up against it when they try to 
make a place for their talents in the economic system. Just as 
on the mainland, many of them want to go into professions 
and other “white-collar” work. In Hawaii, however, the big- 
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gest demand is for unskilled laborers in the cane and pineapple 
fields, the sugar mills and the canneries. Metal industries on a 
small scale and a few plants such as paper and printing, food 
processing and woodworking, provide only a few opportu- 
nities for skilled labor. 


PACIFIC PARADISE 
The tourist trade, which ranks third, after sugar and pine- 
apples, as a source of Hawaiian income, offers some openings. 
The islands’ wonderful climate, the dramatic beauty of tropi- 
cal flowers flaunting their scarlet and gold against a backdrop 
of blue sky and sea and towering mountains, the charm of both 
Polynesian and Oriental customs, have attracted increasing 
numbers of travelers in recent years. And tourists naturally 
create a demand for certain business and professional skills. 
But the war is likely to shut down that particular outlet for 
young people’s talents. 


HOW WE ACQUIRED HAWAII 


Let us.turn back for a moment to see how we acquired 
Hawaii. By the middle of the nineteenth century the idea of 
annexation was in the air. The rulers of Hawaii felt uncertain 
of the islands’ fate if they remained independent. The United 
States government for its part recognized that the islands were 
ideally situated for a naval base to protect our west coast. 
As early as 1887, we secured the exclusive right to enter Pearl 
Harbor, and to establish a coaling and naval repair station 
there. There were economic ties, too. In 1876, the Hawaiian 
Monarchy and the United States government signed a Treaty 
of Reciprocity, providing for free admission of certain com- 
modities into their respective territories. Thus it came about 
that, while Cuban sugar paid a duty, Hawaiian sugar entered 
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the United States free and American planters in the islands 
prospered. Then in 1890 the McKinley Tariff placed Cuban 
sugar on the free list, and Hawaiian sugar suffered from the 
competition. Some Americans in the islands began thinking 
that annexation to the United States might bring better times. 

In 1893 an internal revolution, in which resident Americans 
and other foreigners played the principal part, overthrew the 
Hawaiian Monarchy of Queen Liliuokalani. A provisional gov- 
ernment then sought union with the United States, but met 
with disappointment when President Cleveland failed to 
approve the proposed treaty. In 1894, an independent republic 
was set up in Hawaii. Finally Admiral Dewey’s resounding 
victory over the Spaniards in the Philippines in 1898 lifted 
U. S. prestige and spurred the movement for annexation. In 
the same year the four-year-old republic, by joint resolution 
of Congress, became part of the United States. With the pas- 
sage of the Organic Act in 1900, Hawaii assumed the status 
of an incorporated Territory (like that of Alaska after 1912). 


THE GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII 
The Territory has an elected legislature and is governed in 
much the same way as the several States, except for three 
important items. Like the people of Alaska, the people of 
Hawaii cannot elect their own governor (he must be appointed 
by the President of the United States); cannot vote for the 
President; and are not fully represented in Washington, since 
they have only one Delegate in the House of Representatives, 
and he is without a vote. They pay some five million dollars 
a year in Federal income taxes (in 1936 they paid more than 
seventeen separate states), yet they are practically without a 
voice in the Federal government. Even in matters of local gov- 
ernment, they do not have as much autonomy as the States. 
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Consequently, they have kept up a continual demand for state- 
hood. Congress has devoted several hearings to the question 
(the last in 1937), but it has been shelved for the time being. 
In a plebiscite in 1940, Hawaiians voted for statehood by a 
two-thirds majority. 


THE DEMAND FOR STATEHOOD 


Those arguing for statehood point out how the number of 
American citizens in Hawaii has grown, and how rapidly the 
Oriental peoples there are being Americanized, particularly 
through a system of universal public education similar to that 
on the mainland. Statehood, they claim, would accelerate this 
process and give all Hawaiian-born people a greater pride in 
their American citizenship. They contrast Hawaii’s long tra- 
dition of self-government with the limitations the Organic 
Act has imposed. And they cite discriminations by Congress 
against the islands, such as the exclusion of Hawaii from cer- 
tain Federal appropriations for public improvements. 

Critics of the idea of statehood argue that the process of 
Americanization has not gone far enough, and that the pres- 
ence of so many people of Oriental ancestry (more than half 
the population) in an overseas territory makes it dangerous 
to grant local autonomy equal to that of the States. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TOMORROW 


Pending settlement of this controversy, Hawaii remains an 
integral part of the United States. Even before the annexation, 
the bulk of its trade was with this country. Annexation con- 
firmed this commercial trend, and by 1938 92 per cent of 
Hawaii’s imports came from the mainland and 98 per cent of 
its exports went back there. United States military and naval 
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establishments in the islands are an added stimulus to business, 
as well as a guarantee of security. 

Hawaii still has economic and social problems, and the war 
will intensify them. In the long run, less dependence on sugar 
and a somewhat more diversified economy might make for 
greater stability. As the world shrinks within the network of 
swift modern communications, however, the Pacific may be- 
come a much broader avenue of commerce, and Hawaii may 
then become even more important as a sea and air junction 
than it was before the war. As its diverse people merge into 
a distinct and unified society, they are showing a racial tol- 
erance more in keeping with the “self-evident truths” on which 
our nation was founded than many mainlanders themselves. 
The time may not be far removed when the mainlanders in 
turn will have to extend to their fellow-citizens in Hawaii a 
truer political democracy—in the spirit of those same “self-evi- 
dent truths.” 


3. Stepping Stones to the Orient 


Before the First World War the American people hardly 
noticed the fact that they had taken title to a number of scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific. And indeed, until the setting up of 
the Pan American clipper service, in 1935, these islands were 
of scant importance except to a handful of naval strategists 
with an eye on future wars. 

But flying, the world over, changed men’s perspectives, 
brought distant regions into their ken. Americans realized 
that they had two chains of tiny islands—one stretching in a 
south-southwesterly direction from Hawaii towards Austral- 
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asia, and the other providing a set of stepping stones reaching 
westward from Hawaii to the Philippines. This latter group 
consists of Midway, Wake, and Guam. When the Pacific air 
line was opened in 1935 they became important way-stations. 


“TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE” 

The strategic value of this westward chain of islands had been 
recognized even before the First World War, and plans were 
drawn up in 1919 to establish some naval facilities at Guam. 
By the terms of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, how- 
ever, the United States agreed to construct no new fortifica- 
tions west of Hawaii. This limitation expired on December 31, 
1936; six months later Japan went to war against China. Naval 
officials began once more to talk of fortifying Guam. For 
Guam, one of the Mariana group, lay unprotected among a 
fleet of Japanese-mandated islands—the Marianas, the Caro- 
lines, and the Marshalls—some of which Japan was reported 
to be turning into “anchored aircraft carriers.” 

Hindsight reveals how hollow was Tokyo’s righteous indig- 
nation at our navy’s “warlike” proposal, but at the time Con- 
gress accepted the Japanese protests at face value. American 
peace groups and isolationists also opposed the fortifying of 
Guam, on the ground that we were gradually withdrawing 
from the Philippines and the Orient. In any event, Congress 
turned down the navy’s proposals, which were actually so 
mild that they could scarcely have altered the course of sub- 
sequent events. 

Not until June 1940 were plans for establishing an “aviation 
and submarine listening post” at Guam approved, and not until 
March 1941 were sizable harbor improvements authorized. It 
was another case of “too little and too late.” For Japan’s mili- 
tarists stole a long march on us, and Guam fell before their 
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onslaught on December 11, 1941. Wake Island, which had 
only minimum facilities for small seaplane tenders and the very 
smallest submarines, was lost on December 24. Only Midway 
remained in American hands. 


MIDWAY ISLAND 


Midway is one of the Leeward Islands of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago, which are scattered over 1,300 miles of ocean to the 
northwest of the main Hawaiian Islands. Thousands of sea 
birds are the sole inhabitants of all these islands, except 
Midway. 

Midway itself is not actually part of the Territory of 
Hawaii, since the United States laid claim to it in 1859, before 
Hawaii had been annexed. It is a circular atoll, that is to say, 
a coral reef enclosing a sheltered body of water. Inside the 
lagoon, which is about five miles across, are two islets—Sand 
Islet and Eastern Islet. In 1938 there was nothing there but a 
Pan American airport, a Pacific Commercial Cable Company 
station, a lighthouse, and some 
very limited facilities for sea- 
planes. In March 1941, how- MIDWAY 
ever, Congress voted funds | a 
for additional landing fields 
and airplane repair shops, and CORAL REEFS 
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Navy Department. 
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WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, 1,185 statute 
(land or air) miles west of 
Midway, is a group of three 
+b coral islets surrounding a la- 
goon about three square miles 
in area. Although the United 
States flag was raised there in 
1898 by a U. S. detachment on its way to the Philippines, no 
one undertook to live on this flat, waterless atoll until 1935, 
when Pan American Airways employees arrived. Later the 
Navy Department, which had jurisdiction over Wake, deep- 
ened its harbor channel to some extent, but the island was never 
fortified to the point where it could successfully resist attack. 
In spite of the heroic resistance which was put up by a small 
detachment of American forces, the seizure of Wake by the 
Japanese was a foregone conclusion. 
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GUAM 


Guam, too, came into our possession as a by-product of the 
Spanish-American war. It had long been under the Spanish 
crown, but owing to its isolation its people were late in learn- 
ing of the declaration of war between the United States and 
Spain. On the morning of June 20, 1898, four American ves- 
sels were sighted steaming towards Guam. They were on their 
way to join Admiral Dewey at Manila, but they stopped long 
enough to fire a few shots at the fort commanding Apra Har- 
bor, and to accept the surrender of the astonished Spanish 
governor and his garrison. Following the Treaty of Paris 
which ended the war, Commander Edward J. Taussig took 
possession of the island for the United States (in 1899), and 
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hoisted the American flag at Agafia, the capital. From then 
until the Japanese occupied the island in 1941, the Navy 
Department governed Guam. 

The Navy Department’s record was on the whole a progres- 
sive one, Guam is a sizable island (206 square miles in area), 
with hills, forests and farmlands, and a population of about 
22,290. Of these, 21,000 are natives—the Chamorros, whose 
primitive culture has been almost wholly swallowed up by 
Spanish influences. They are 
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ing their crops—sweet pota- 
toes, rice, corn, taro, coffee, 
egg-plants, red peppers, and 
tropical fruits. The naval gov- 
ernment also increased the 
Chamorros’ capacity for work 
by diminishing or wiping out 
entirely many of the diseases | === 
from which they suffered. A 

sanitary water system was installed. Good roads connecting 
all parts of the island made it easy for the farmers to bring 
their products to market. And by the end of 1941 an American 
public school system had taught most of the natives to read, 
write and speak English. 




















































































































THE ALL-PURPOSE COCONUT TREE 


Guam’s biggest export has been copra—the dried coconut meat 
—from which we get coconut oil. With cash earned from 
the sale of copra, farmers could buy machinery, farm animals, 
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a variety of imported foods and luxuries, and pay their taxes. 
The coconut tree has, besides, many domestic uses. It offers 
foods, raw material for making clothes and building houses, 
toys for children and curios for tourists, household utensils, 
and fuel for lamps, as well as refreshing drink, rope, and soap. 

No regular lines of communication were maintained be- 
tween Guam and the other Mariana Islands, and passenger 
ships did not call there. So until Pan American Airways estab- 
lished its regular stop on the island, bringing weekly mail, 
passengers, and freight, the people of Guam were rather iso- 
lated. Navy transports arrived from time to time, and navy 
men who brought their families and spent their salaries there 
had, of course, introduced the natives to a western type of 
life. They had also aroused new ambitions among the young 
people, who were tending to turn away from agriculture. 
But as Guam progressed, and learned more of the outside 
world, wider aspirations appeared. 


NEITHER CITIZENS NOR ALIENS 

Up to the end of 1941, the people of Guam were technically 
wards of the United States. The United States Supreme Court 
had declared that they were neither citizens of the United 
States nor aliens, but that they owed this country permanent 
allegiance. The people naturally desired a clarification of their 
status. Apparently, their political ambition was to achieve 
American citizenship, and in 1937 they sent two representa- 
tives to Washington to plead for it, without success, 

The Governor of Guam, a navy officer appointed by the 
President of the United States, was not only the executive but 
also the legislative power. There was a Guam Congress, 
elected by the people, but its function was only to advise, not 
to legislate. 
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Only the outcome of the Second World War can decide 
the future of Guam. The island has had economic difficulties. 
Imports have exceeded exports for many years, and the needs 
of the naval government have encouraged this trend. It is 
doubtful whether the island can be made more nearly self- 
supporting or whether, alternatively, the value of farm prod- 
ucts for export can be stepped up to pay for imports on the 
scale of recent years. Occasional typhoons work havoc on 
property and people. 

But, all things considered, the United States naval govern- 
ment was of distinct benefit to the natives. There is no reason 
to suppose that they can continue to progress under a Jap- 
anese military-fascist regime. 


4. Toward Freedom in the Philippines? 


Total area of the islands: 115,600 square miles. Population: 16,356,000. 
Population density: 141 persons per square mile. Capital: Manila. 
Ceded by Spain by the Treaty of Paris, 1898; granted independence 
(effective in 1946) by the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 1934. 
Only a superhuman army could defend all the 7,100 Philip- 
pine Islands, which have a coastline many times that of the 
forty-eight States. Yet many places in the archipelago are 
natural fortresses which with suitable manpower and equip- 
ment are amazingly strong. The rugged Bataan Peninsula, as 
we all know, was held by a small and determined army hidden 
in its “fox-holes” for four long months against a superior foe. 
But the United States did not establish any major army or 
naval bases in the Philippines. We did not expect to stay per- 
manently there. Furthermore, the Philippines were on the 
other side of the world from us (Manila is 7,186 statute miles 
from San Francisco), and the United States could have de- 
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fended them only at great cost. In the early years of American 
administration an attack on them was not considered likely, 
anyway. And between 1922 and 1936, as we have seen, the 
Washington Naval Treaty bound us not to construct any 
new fortifications, or remodel existing ones, west of Hawaii. 


TO MEET THE MENACE OF JAPAN 


By the time the shadow of Japan’s militarist expansion was 
lengthening over southeast Asia, Congress had already passed 
the Act which set a date for Philippine independence and pro- 
vided that all U. S. army reservations in the islands would be 
handed over to the Philippine government on July 4, 1946. 
(The question of whether or not the United States would 
retain any naval stations in the Philippines was to be discussed 
between 1946 and 1948.) Consequently, Congress hesitated 
to sink too many millions of dollars in permanent defense 
installations which we might have to give up in a few years’ 
time. As the Japanese menace grew, however, it did provide 
for the strengthening of mobile defenses, and after Septem- 
ber 1939 these were rapidly expanded. When Japan struck 
on December 7, 1941, there were nine army airfields scattered 
throughout the islands. 

Other defense facilities in. the archipelago had also been 
established. At Cavite, on Manila Bay, one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, we had a naval station with fuel and ammu- 
nition depots. The small United States Asiatic fleet, consisting 
of a few cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, but no battle- 
ships, was based there. Its vessels were able to use a naval repair 
station at Olongapo, sixty miles to the north. A number of 
army forts were also maintained, among them Fort Wint at 
the entrance to Subic Bay protecting Olongapo, and the 
fortress of Corregidor and three other island forts guarding 
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Manila Bay. Troops stationed inland cooperated with the 
native Philippine army being trained under the direction of 
General Douglas MacArthur, and also received support from 
some 6,000 Philippine Scouts, who were incorporated in the 
U. S. army. 

As we know, these defenses were inadequate to meet the 
Japanese surprise onslaught. In less than four weeks the invad- 
ers had conquered Manila and the greater part of Luzon Island. 
By May 1942 the fortress of Corregidor had fallen, and resis- 
tance on most of the other islands had been overcome. 


FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 
Nevertheless, the Filipino and American defenders did not 
admit defeat. No one can doubt that the Filipinos had put up 
their magnificent resistance because they believed they were 
fighting for freedom. 

On the whole, we can say that the American people have 
helped the Filipinos to move in the direction of freedom. What 
is the story of this curious experiment in benevolent imperial- 
ism—one of the rare examples in history of a “mother coun- 
try” voluntarily agreeing to give up the government of a 
“subject” people living in a land of rich resources? 


EAST MEETS WEST 
Discovered by Magellan in 1521, the islands were claimed by 
Spain and named Islas Filipinas, in honor of King Philip II. 
Native customs are of Malay origin but also show signs of 
Hindu influence. Since ancient times China has traded with the 
islands, and for many years the Ming Emperors’ commissioners 
practically ruled them. Spain sent missionaries and troops 
headed by a soldier called Legaspi, who founded the city of 
Manila in 1571. His success in converting large numbers of 
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natives to Christianity and establishing trade relations with 
them was partly due to his tact and understanding. But the 
presence of fierce Moro tribesmen, who practiced the Moham- 
medan faith and used force to convert their neighbors to it, 
undoubtedly brought many of the pagan natives into the Span- 
ish missions for protection. 

Other countries challenged Spain’s control over the islands. 
Portuguese and Dutch traders tried to get a finger in the Philip- 
pine pie. There were clashes with Britain, which culminated 
in the British occupation of Manila in 1762-63. One of the 
irritants which gave rise to these quarrels was Spain’s policy 
of limiting all her colonies’ trade to the mother country. It 
was not until 1837 that Manila was legally opened to foreign 
commerce, 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF SPANISH RULE 


Although the Spanish priests did good work in educating and 
civilizing the Filipinos in the early years of their rule, by the 
end of the nineteenth century their church had become very 
corrupt. Spanish officials likewise were busy feathering their 
own nests. Discontent stirred in the Philippines. But an attempt 
at revolution, under the slogan “Long live the Philippine 
Republic,” ended in failure. 

Some of the rebels, however, continued to hold certain dis- 
tricts even after Admiral Dewey had destroyed the Spanish 
fleet stationed in Manila Bay, and Spain had given up her title 
to the Philippines by the Treaty of Paris in 1898. It was not 
until 1901 that the rebel leader Aguinaldo was captured and 
persuaded to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
In 1935 he was a candidate for the first presidency of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, but was defeated by Manuel Que- 
zon, the present president. 
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STEP-CHILDREN ? 
The islands which thus became a part of the American repub- 
lic had from the beginning a curious status. They did not 
form a State, or a Territory, or a colony, or a naval base. The 
best definition that officials could invent for them was a “non- 
incorporated territory.” The people of the islands were not 
citizens of the United States, although they had practically 
all the rights and privileges of American citizens. They did 
not, however, have to pay Federal income or other taxes. 

Most of the American governors-general in the Philippines, 
appointed by the President of the United States, carried out 
pretty faithfully President McKinley’s idea that they should 
serve as advisers and not as dictators. A legislature in which 
Filipinos were in the majority was created in 1907. In 1916 
Congress extended Filipino self-government by the Jones Act, 
the preamble of which stated that “. . . it is, as it has always 
been, the purpose of the people of the United States to with- 
draw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands . . . as soon 
as a stable government can be established therein.” 

Except when curbs were needed to insure health and sound 
finance, the Filipinos steadily progressed toward this end. They 
had their own currency and postage stamps, and they made 
their own laws, although these. were subject to the veto of the 
President of the United States. Unless an American law specif- 
ically stated that it applied to the Philippines, it was the local 
law which was in effect. Thus the Filipinos did not have votes 
for women until they had decided the issue for themselves, 
and they were never blessed (or plagued) with Prohibition. 


THE PHILIPPINE “DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE” 


The Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 created a so-called Com- 
monwealth Government of the Philippines to rule semi-auton- 
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omously until July 4, 1946, the date for the granting of full 
independence. The office of Governor-General gave way to 
that of the High Commissioner, who is the representative of 
the President of the United States in the Philippines. In the 
United States the Philippine government has a Resident Com- 
missioner, who has a seat in Congress without voting rights. 

As the Act of 1934 prepared the way for withdrawing 
American control, so it also prepared the way for withdrawing 
American economic support. Free trade between the United 
States and the Philippines was to continue for five years, but 
from then until Independence Day there was to be an export 
tax (stepped up each year) on all goods shipped to the United 
States. This tax was to go into a fund to help settle the islands’ 
public debt. After 1946, Philippine products coming into the 
United States were to be subject to full duties. 

It is only fair to add that certain groups of Americans sup- 
ported the Philippine demand for independence from any- 
thing but idealistic motives. They were notably the sugar-beet 
farmers and the dairy interests who wanted to get rid of the 
competition of duty-free Philippine sugar and coconut prod- 
ucts (from which margarine and lard can be made). Labor 
groups also favored the removal of competition from cheap 
Filipino labor. Nevertheless, their attitude does not alter the 
fact that, back in 1916, the United States had officially declared 
its intention of granting the Philippines their independence. 

Who are the people of the Philippines who have thus pur- 
sued the dream of freedom, despite the possibility that free- 
dom might undermine the foundations of their foreign trade? 


THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 


The Filipinos are a people of mixed origin about whom the 
anthropologists are still arguing. The majority have Malay 
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traits, and many today have some Chinese or Spanish blood. 
At least nine-tenths of them are Christians, and these are the 
people commonly called Filipinos. 

In some of the wilder parts of the islands, however, pagan 
tribes still exist. One of these, the Ifugaos, is famed for the 
vast rice terraces it has constructed in the northern highlands 
of Luzon. In Mindanao and Jolo, in the south, half a million 
Moros (Mohammedan Malays) have stubbornly resisted both 
Christian Filipino and American influences, and are something 
of a problem. 

Although the Filipinos have many folkways in common, 
they speak about eighty-seven different languages and dialects. 
Many of these are related, however. In the public schools 
instruction has been given in English, but so far only about 
27 per cent of the population can speak the language. In June 
1940, when a law providing for Tagalog to become the Fili- 
pino national language in 1946 was passed, all schools began 
teaching that tongue. (In April 1942 the Japanese invaders 
ordered that Japanese be substituted for English instruction, 
retaining Tagalog.) The courts and the legislature have used 
both English and Spanish. Thus the Filipino culture, with its 
remnants of native customs; Hindu, Mohammedan, and Spanish 
influences; and American education and political training, is 
still in a state of flux. But the Western outlook has made itself 
felt, and it is worth noting that the Filipinos are the only pre- 
dominantly Christian nation in the Orient. 


THE RICHES OF THE ISLANDS 


The land these people occupy is one of the richest for its size 
in the world. Almost any tropical crop you care to name can 
be grown in the coastal regions and—except in those parts 
which have a dry season—you can grow or plant at any time 
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of the year. In certain upland regions, also, Europeans and 
Americans can find carrots, cabbages, and other homely vege- 
tables to their hearts’ content. Vast forests stocked with valu- 
able tropical hardwoods, bamboo, dyes and tanning materials, 
resins, gums, spices, and palm nuts cover Mindanao, Palawan, 
Samar, and eastern Luzon. There are rich mineral resources— 
gold, silver, copper, iron ore, manganese, and chrome ore. 

Despite their tropic location, the climate of most of the 
islands is not unpleasant, cool nights following the warm days. 
There is one real drawback, however. Typhoons strike peri- 
odically, not only levelling buildings and crops, but also 
washing out the soil on the slopes with torrential rains, espe- 
cially if they follow a dry season. Earthquakes are common. 

Not all the islands have the same resources, of course, or the 
same economic importance. Some are little more than out- 
croppings of rock lashed by surf. The eleven largest (Luzon, 
Mindanao, Samar, Negros, Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, Leyte, 
Cebu, Bohol, and Masbate) are responsible for the economic 
support of the archipelago as a whole. Even here, however, are 
still wild and undeveloped sections, isolated by lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The subsistence farmers who live in these 
parts often have a hard time raising their meagre food supply, 
especially in times of drought or flood, or where the forest 
constantly encroaches on their small plots. 


WORK AND WEALTH—OR POVERTY 
Not only in these isolated districts, however, are Filipino 
workers apt to be poor and downtrodden, Although during 
the era of American control they have benefited from an 
orderly government, from more and better roads, sanitation, 
and a public school system, all over the islands the peasants 
still have a comparatively low standard of living. This is partly 
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because many of the resources of the Philippines are still unde- 
veloped, and the islands have remained largely agricultural; 
and partly because the feudal traditions of the Spanish regime 
have not been wholly lived down, and there is still a great 
gulf between the big landowners and their tenant farmers or 
laborers. Even peasants who own land can as a rule barely 
make ends meet, because their farms are so small. 

Rice is by far the most extensive and valuable crop in the 
Philippines. It occupies about half of all the cultivated land. 
Nevertheless, since it is the staple food of the majority of the 
people, the Philippines still need to import some rice. 

Although some other crops (corn, yams, cassava, and other 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts) are grown for home consumption, 
the Philippines have to import many foodstuffs which, with 
the exception of wheat, meat, and dairy products, they might 
produce themselves. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
For many years the Philippines’ chief exports have been sugar, 
coconut products, manila hemp (abaca), tobacco, and embroi- 
deries. The bulk of these have come to the United States. 
Until 1941 sugar alone accounted for half the value of all 
Philippine exports, and 99 per cent of it entered the American 
market. Coconut production got a boost during the First 
World War, when glycerine, extracted from coconut oil, was 
in great demand for explosives. After the Armistice, however, 
it slumped. Other products obtained from copra (dried coco- 
nut meat) are soap, margarine, cooking fats, cattle food, and 
fertilizer. Manila hemp went to Japan for its paper industry, 
and also to the United States and European countries for 
marine and other heavy duty rope. Before the war much of 
the Philippine tobacco export went in the leaf to Spain, Japan, 
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China, France, and Belgium, the bulk of the rest in the form 
of filler and cigars to the United States. 

Lumbering in the Philippines is carried on in forests leased 
from the government, but so far only about 20 per cent of the 
cut has been exported, chiefly to Japan and the United States. 
Vast stands of timber are still untouched, even unexplored. 


MINERALS ARE STRATEGIC 

The mining industry is likewise in its infancy. Nevertheless, 
despite the fact that exports of minerals have been only a small 
fraction of the Philippines’ total foreign trade, they are impor- 
tant because of their value in making war. Gold has headed 
the list for some years past, and silver and copper have been 
mined chiefly as by-products of gold mining. Actually, how- 
ever, the precious metals are less significant today than the 
base metals. Until mid-1941, when United States restrictions 
on the export of strategic materials were extended to cover 
Philippine exports, the half a million to a million tons of iron 
ore mined each year had gone to Japan. Japan also bought 
most of the copper ore and manganese before September 1939, 
when the United States became the big buyer of manganese 
and began importing some copper. Since the Philippines 
started exporting chromite in 1936, the United States has taken 
the bulk of it. 

Ironically enough, while the Philippines are exporting min- 
erals which enable other countries to make war, they lack the 
two power-producing elements which are necessary to build 
large-scale industry for themselves. For only a fraction of 
their coal is mined at home, and no oil deposits of any sig- 
nificance have been discovered in the islands. Up to the out- 
break of war, the Philippines imported most of their coal from 
Australia and Japan. 
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BLUEPRINTS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
The development of some kind of industry to help make the 
islands more nearly self-sufficient and to take the place of 
some of the exports to the United States, which with inde- 
pendence will become dutiable, has been one of the aims of 
the Commonwealth government. During the transition period 
Filipino officials pinned their hopes on growing more cotton 
and rubber, extending fishing and the distilling of alcohol from 
molasses, and fostering consumer industries such as canning, 
food-processing, cotton textiles, shoes, soap, and so on. 

Except perhaps for alcohol distilling and shoe-manufactur- 
ing, and the relatively small beginnings made in the govern- 
ment’s textile and food-canning factories, all these excellent 
plans remain in the blueprint stage. They were intended to 
remedy the Commonwealth’s dependence on trade with the 
United States. Yet in 1940 76 per cent of the exports went as 
usual to the United States, and 78 per cent of the imports came 
from there. 


WAR INTERFERES 
One reason for the complete failure to wean Philippine econ- 
omy away from that of the United States was the war. After 
September 1939 Philippine trade with Europe declined, and 
the shortage of British shipping, some of which had previously 
carried shipments to and from the Philippines, also had an 
adverse effect. When the United States’ ban on the exports of 
strategic materials was extended to Philippine exports in May 
1941, trade with Japan was likewise interrupted. These hard- 
ships came at a time when the Filipinos were already feeling 
the effects of the taxes and gradually declining quotas on their 
exports to the United States which had been provided for in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. As early as 1939 this Act had been 
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amended to allow for a reconsideration of trade relations 
between the United States and the Philippines before the orig- 
inal provisions for independence were translated into reality. 
Then in 1941 the Philippine National Assembly adopted a res- 
olution asking Congress to modify some of the export pro- 
visions of the Independence Act. Recognizing that these were 
working a serious hardship on the islands, Congress passed a 
bill suspending the export taxes for one year, beginning 


July 1, 1941. 


ENTER JAPAN 

With the launching of the Japanese offensive on December 7, 
1941, discussion of future political and economic relations 
between the United States and the Philippines became aca- 
demic. The issue of whether Japan or the United States would 
be the major economic force in the islands was to be settled 
by force of arms. And yet most informed people agreed that, 
had Japan waited for the Philippines to become independent, 
she would have fallen heir to American influence there without 
firing a shot. 

For the Japanese had been engaged in peaceful economic 
penetration of the islands over a number of years. According 
to the 1939 census, there were more than 29,000 Japanese in 
the Commonwealth, of whom the majority (about 18,000) 
lived in the province of Davao, on Mindanao. Actually there 
were far more Chinese immigrants (117,000), but they inter- 
married more freely with the Filipinos than the Japanese did. 
Although individual Filipinos sometimes resented the pros- 
perity of Chinese merchants, the fact that many of their own 
leaders had Chinese blood, and sympathized with China in her 
fight against aggression, forged strong ties between the two 
groups. The Japanese settlers, however, were a different story. 
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Had the Japanese government not harped on military expan- 
sion with the loud pedal down, there could scarcely have 
been any objection to the presence of these immigrants. But 
their control of much of the deep-sea fishing in Philippine 
waters, the many retail shops which they set up to handle 
wares made in Japan (after the Chinese shopkeepers began 
boycotting these goods in 1931), their stakes in iron, man- 
ganese, and copper mines, and, finally, their flourishing colony 
in Davao gave them all kinds of opportunity to work for the 
Japanese militarists, if they chose. There was wide suspicion 
that many were doing just that. 


THE DAVAO COLONY 

The colony in Davao, being almost exclusively Japanese, 
was considered a particular menace. There the Japanese had 
financed and organized hemp production along modern lines. 
Although Philippine law restricts foreign ownership of land, 
the Japanese got around the difficulty by leasing large tracts 
through American or Filipino “dummies.” They set up their 
own schools, newspapers, stores, and banks. 

To meet the threat which seemed implicit in continued 
Japanese immigration, the Philippine government in 1940 
passed a law limiting immigration to the islands to 500 nationals 
a year from any one country. Over the protests of both the 
Japanese and the Chinese (who were even harder hit by it), 
this measure went into effect on New Year’s Day, 1941. 


THE OUTLOOK 
Whether the Philippines emerge from the war as part of the 
Nipponese “co-prosperity sphere” or as a commonwealth 
dedicated to its original independence program, they will be 
called upon to make major adjustments. If Japan were to win. 
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their economy would be subordinated to hers, their demo- 
cratic aspirations would be stifled by a military-fascist regime. 
If the United Nations win, and succeed in establishing a world 
system which will permit a freer movement of trade than in 
pre-war times, the Philippine problem will be much simpler. 


5. Stepping Stones to Australasia 


In the vast reaches of the Pacific south and southwest of 
Hawaii, where tropical hurricanes reach the height of their 
fury, lie a number of scattered islands and atolls belonging 
to the United States. Before the First World War the only 
ones of any importance to us were the group known as Ameri- 
can Samoa. At that time Johnston and Palmyra Islands also 
belonged to us, since they had been part of Hawaiian terri- 
tory when we annexed it, and so did Kingman Reef. But only 
an occasional ship putting in for a load of guano (the drop- 
pings of seabirds used for fertilizer) ever disturbed their surf- 
lashed solitude. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa has a different story. Tutuila, the largest 
island, has a fine harbor at Pago Pago Bay, sheltered by tower- 
ing cliffs. As early as 1878 the United States had acquired the 
right to maintain a naval station there. 

Moreover, there was good trading in copra, yams, pine- 
apples, bananas, and other tropical fruits. The natives, a high | 
type of Polynesian, were friendly and intelligent. So it was 
not surprising that ships of various nations stopped at Samoa. 
A Frenchman gave the islands their first name—Navigators’ 
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Islands—and later, English missionaries and German merchants 
established themselves there. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the three-cor- 
nered rivalry of the Americans, the British, and the Germans 
in the islands threatened to flare up into open war. But in 1899 
the three countries involved agreed upon a settlement. In re- 
turn for concessions in other parts of the world, Great Britain 
renounced all rights in Samoa. The United States took Eastern 
Samoa (Tutuila, the Manua group—Tau, Olosega, and Ofu— 
and the uninhabited atoll called Rose Island), while Western 
Samoa went to Germany. After the World War this German 
possession became a New Zealand mandate under the League 
of Nations, 


SAMOA IN THE STRATEGY OF THE PACIFIC 


Situated 2,622 air miles from Pearl Harbor, American Samoa 
is the southern terminus of naval patrol squadrons guarding 
our great Alaska~Hawaii-Samoa defense line. It is also on the 
direct air route to New Zealand. After the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the harbor of Pago Pago took on a new 
strategic importance. For it was clear that if war came to the 
Pacific, Pago Pago would be a valuable base for warships and 
aircraft protecting United States lines of communication with 
Southeast Asia, and as a haven for American merchantmen if 
enemy raiders should harry them in South Pacific waters. Up 
to that time, there had been only a minor naval station at Pago 
Pago, but in March 1941 Congress voted funds for aviation 
facilities as well. 


SAMOA FOR THE SAMOANS 


To the Navy Department has been entrusted the job of gov- 
erning Samoa. When it first took over in 1900, there were 
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of islands not much bigger 
ane : than the District of Columbia 
(total area, 76 square miles). 
Now there are more than twice as many—13,273 in 1941. The 
Navy officers in charge have put through a program of sanita- 
tion, hospital-building, and health education that has done 
much to save lives. Moreover, they have steadfastly followed a 
policy of “Samoa for the Samoans”: non-natives, even Ameri- 
can citizens, cannot buy land in the islands. Consequently, the 
natives have not been squeezed down to the bottom of the 
economic system, as in some imperial possessions. 

This is not to say that all is well with the Samoans, They 
are a gracious people, with plenty of capacity for endurance 
and hard work. But to their way of thinking, it is senseless 
to work if all your immediate needs are met. They do not 
understand the white man’s idea of laying something up for 
a rainy day. So, when all-important feast days dawn, the fields 
are neglected. Elaborate ceremonies mark the celebration of 
births, marriages, deaths, or the building of a house, and the 
whole village participates. For the village, ruled by a council 
made up of the headmen of all the households, is the working 
unit of Samoan society, and owns the land in common. As a 
result of all the “time out” for feasts, and the Samoan’s indif- 
ference to planning for the future, the food supply has not 
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expanded in proportion to the growth in population. This is 
a problem when hurricanes strike the islands. 

Meanwhile, the Samoans go happily about their work, often 
singing as they go. They have no factories or industries to 
mar the tropical beauty of their islands, but are engaged for 
the most part in fishing, harvesting bananas and coconuts, rais- 
ing chickens and pigs. The naval government handles all the 
details of exporting copra—the dried coconut meat—for them, 
and with the proceeds they have now begun to buy western 
products—cotton cloth, canned foods, and wheat flour. They 
also receive cash from a growing export of native curios and 
craft work. 


THE NAVAL GOVERNMENT 


The naval government itself has of course created new jobs 
for Samoans: as laborers on public works construction, as mag- 
istrates and judges, nurses, teachers, and policemen. Since 1921, 
public schools have supplemented the older mission schools, 
and today more than 93 per cent of the Samoan people can 
read and write in their own language. Only about one-third, 
however, speak English. 

Like the people of Guam, Samoans have an odd status: they 
are American “nationals,” but not American citizens. Neither 
the Constitution nor the laws of the United States apply to 
them. Instead, the Commandant-Governor gives out rules and 
regulations, which have the force of law. At their annual 
gathering, however, the Samoan chiefs can make recommenda- 
tions to the Governor. In this way the Samoans are learning 
to take at least a limited part in their government. An inves- 
tigating commission sent from the mainland in 1930 recom- 
mended that the Samoans be granted American citizenship 
and a bill of rights, and that the President be free to appoint a 
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civil or a military governor. So far Congress has failed to 
approve these recommendations. 


SEAPLANES AND ATOLLS 

Meanwhile, as it became clear that air power was needed to 
support sea power, we began to recognize the importance of 
our atolls in the Pacific. An atoll is a series of reefs or islets 
ringing a lagoon or lagoons, thus offering a sheltered haven 
for seaplanes. In 1941 the navy began constructing naval air 
bases on the two atolls—Johnston and Palmyra—which we had 
owned ever since we annexed Hawaii. Johnston (with Sand 
Island) is 809 air miles southwest of Hawaii—a useful advance 
observation post. Palmyra is the halfway house on the Hawaii- 
Samoa air route (1,109 air miles from Hawaii, 1,513 from 
Samoa)—an invaluable intermediate station for planes which 
cannot fly the whole distance without refueling. 

Kingman Reef is another atoll just over the northwest hori- 
zon from Palmyra. Early in 1941, President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed it an “airspace reservation” against possible future 
needs. 

We have an interest in, although not exclusive ownership 
of yet another atoll—Canton. In 1938 we sent small groups of 
weather observers from Hawaii to Canton and Enderbury 
Islands, south of the equator, claiming them for the United 
States. But Great Britain disputed the claim, and in 1939 the 
British and United States governments reached a compromise 
agreement. They were to exercise joint control over the islands 
for fifty years, after which the claims would be taken up again. 
Enderbury has no lagoon, so it is useless for seaplanes. Canton, 
on the other hand, would have made a good seaplane station, 
Pan American Airways began building an airport there as soon 
as the agreement with Britain was reached. But as the ques- 
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tion of permanent ownership of this atoll had not been settled, 
our navy turned its attention elsewhere. 


ISLANDS AND LANDPLANES 


Flat-surfaced islands which have no lagoons are not without 
commercial and strategic value, too. Landplanes have already 
been used by Pan American Airways for sea hops, and they 
may eventually come into extensive use for long ocean patrol 
flights. Such planes can use any sizable flat-surfaced island as 
a way-station or emergency landing field, provided runways 
are laid down. 

No sooner had Pan American Airways announced its plans 
for a trans-Pacific service in 1935 than our Department of 
Commerce sent a party of four Hawaiian-Americans to each 
of three uninhabited islands—Jarvis, Baker, and Howland. 
(Runways for land planes were built on Howland in 1937 for 
the use of Amelia Earhart on that flight from which she never 
returned.) The four “colonists” on each island, like those sent 
later to Canton and Enderbury, were weather observers. For 
reports from widely separated spots had now become essential 
not only to the Weather Man compiling his daily forecast of 
weather converging on the mainland, but to officials in air- 
ports making up their flight schedules as well. Early in 1942, 
the American colonists on Baker and Howland Islands were 
“rescued” by a United States destroyer. Apparently their 
weather reports were not worth the risk and the cost of keep- 
ing their exposed stations supplied in time of war. 

Thus the seabirds are yielding one by one the barren reefs 
and islets of the mid-Pacific, where once they held unchal- 
lenged sway. They are yielding them to men bent upon mas- 
tery of the air, not only for commerce but—in 1942—above 
all for war. 
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6. The Canal Zone—Hub of Allied Sea Lanes 


Area: 553 square miles (362 square miles of land, 191 of water). 
Population: 51,827. Population density: 143 persons per square mile. 
American administration headquarters: Balboa. Acquired by treaty 
from the Republic of Panama, 1903; occupied by the U. S., 1904. 


If we lost the Panama Canal to the enemy before we had com- 
pleted our two-ocean navy, we should be seriously crippled. 
The navy would be unable to shift vessels from one ocean to 
the other except by the long and weary way of Magellan. In 
modern warfare, the time lost might spell defeat. 

But the United States government has no intention of los- 
ing the Panama Canal. Harbor defenses and garrisons seem 
strong enough to deal with any attack by sea. To meet the 
danger of air attacks, all existing locks, dams, and important 
machinery have been “bomb-proofed.” A direct hit by a very 
heavy bomb, or a vessel sunk in the locks, might, it is true, 
tie up the Canal for two or three months. But a new set of 
locks, to be completed in 1945 or 1946, will make this less of 
a threat to the navy’s mobility than it is now. Meanwhile, anti- 
aircraft guns and pilots ready to take off in pursuit planes at 
a moment’s notice would make it very difficult for the enemy 
to score any such “lucky” hits. And there are rigid regula- 
tions throughout the Zone to prevent sabotage. 


HELP FROM THE NEIGHBORS 
The defense of the Canal also depends upon the good will and 
cooperation of our Central American neighbors. Since the 
Canal Zone is only ten miles wide, American planes based there 
could not intercept a raid unless they were allowed to operate 
beyond the territorial limits. In a General Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation signed in 1936, the United States and 
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Panama agreed that in case of war or threat of aggression, 
they would each allow the other to take whatever measures 
they might consider necessary to protect their common inter- 
ests. The Panamanian government also granted the United 
States the right to hold military maneuvers and to establish 
airfields in territory outside the Canal Zone. The assurance 
that the republics to the north and south will continue friendly 
to us and not allow an enemy to establish bases in their lands 
is also vital to our defense of the Canal. All of the Central 
American countries are now co-belligerents, and we are able 
to use their harbors and airfields. 


NAVAL AND AIR BASES 


Military installations in the Canal Zone, however, are not 
purely defensive. The navy has an air base and a fully equipped 
submarine base at Coco Solo, on the Atlantic side, and at Bal- 
boa, on the Pacific side, a naval operating base and ammunition 
depot, with a commercial drydock big enough to take care 
of battleships nearby. Howard and Albrook Fields, near the 
Pacific entrance to the Canal, and France Field, at the Atlantic 
end, are army air bases. These bases help to give both services 
striking power in the Pacific and the Caribbean. 


THE STORY OF THE CANAL 
Ever since Balboa in 1513 had discovered that the Isthmus of 
Panama was only forty miles wide, and the Spaniards had 
begun transporting gold by mule train through its treacherous 
jungle, traders had dreamed of a waterway linking the two 
great oceans. American interest in the project had quickened 
with the opening up of the West and the California gold rush. 
Travelers to the Pacific coast made better time by the isthmian 
route than by the long overland trek. The Panama Railway, 
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completed in 1855, was a great help, both to travelers and to 
our intercoastal commerce, but it was not enough. A canal 
remained the ultimate goal. 

It was not until 1882 that there was any serious attempt to 
cut through the isthmus. In that year a French company, led 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps, the engineer who had built the Suez 
Canal, began the task. But corruption within its own ranks, 
fevers, and floods defeated the company, and after nine years 
it went bankrupt. 

Then, during the Spanish-American war, one of our battle- 
ships, the Oregon, took two months to get from ocean to 
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ocean around South America. Clearly, from the strategic as 
well as the commercial point of view, the United States had 
much to gain from a canal linking the two oceans. 


HOW WE ACQUIRED THE CANAL ZONE 


Finally, in 1902 our government bought up the French enter- 
prise and its stalled machinery for $40,000,000, and proposed 
to the government of Colombia a treaty giving the United 
States the right to go ahead with the building of the canal. 
The Colombian government rejected the proposal, but many 
residents of Panama, then a subdivision of Colombia, were 
heartily in favor of it. Naturally, they wanted the canal and 
all the commerce and prosperity it would presumably bring 
them. In 1903 they revolted and declared themselves an inde- 
pendent republic. President Theodore Roosevelt, quick to take 
advantage of the situation, recognized the new state within 
three days; and the treaty the Colombian government had 
rejected was promptly accepted by the Panamanians. 

By the terms of this treaty, the United States acquired per- 
manent jurisdiction over a canal zone some ten miles wide, 
the right to take additional lands and waters outside this zone 
if this became necessary to the canal project, and the right 
to enforce sanitary regulations in the cities of Panama and 
Colon and intervene in them to maintain order, if the govern- 
ment of Panama should be unable to do so. Later, by the 1936 
treaty which we have already mentioned, the United States 
gave up the right to intervene and accepted restrictions on its 
right to expand the area of the Canal Zone. 

In return for the concessions, the United States paid the 
government of Panama $10,000,000 and agreed to begin pay- 
ing, after nine years, an annuity of $250,000 in gold. When we 
went off the gold standard in 1933, we had to pay a larger 
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sum in dollars, and since 1934 the annuity has been fixed at 
$430,000, payable in any currency. In 1922 we also paid the 
government of Colombia $25,000,000o—“to remove all misun- 
derstandings” in connection with the revolt of Panama and 
the circumstances in which the United States had acquired the 
“use, occupation, and control” of the Canal Zone. 


THE BUILDING OF THE CANAL 
The Canal itself is one of the wonders of the world. Work 
on it began in 1904, and for ten years some 39,000 men toiled 
at surveying, excavating, draining, hauling and setting up 
machinery. It is said that the amount of excavating they did 
would have been enough for a canal 124 feet wide from Wash- 
ington to New York. 

When the first ship passed through the Canal in 1914, it 
symbolized more than an engineering conquest. It was a tribute 
to medical science as well. Tropical disease had helped to 
defeat de Lesseps. It has been estimated that 333 out of every 
1,000 of his men were on the sick list all the time, while 200 
out of every 1,000 died. During the ten years that Americans 
were at work, the average sickness rate was only 23 per 1,000 
per day, and the death rate only 17 per 1,000. 


WAS IT WORTH IT? 
Ocean-going ships pay on the average about $4,600 for a trip 
through the Canal, and the United States has already taken in 
nearly half a billion dollars in tolls. (This is more than half 
its capital investment plus the cost of maintaining the Canal 
as a commercial enterprise during the first twenty-six years 
of its operation.) As for shipowners, paying the toll is well 
worth their while. Ships plying between New York and San 
Francisco via the Canal save nearly 8,000 miles each trip as 
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compared with the Magellan route. For a ship with a speed 
of sixteen knots, that is a saving of twenty days. The Canal 
Zone also offers convenient repair and supply facilities for 
vessels in transit. 

In recent years United States inter-coastal commerce has 
been accounting for about a quarter of all Canal traffic, and 
United States foreign commerce for almost another two-fifths. 
Because so much domestic trade was diverted to the Canal, 
the transcontinental railroads were forced to lower their rates 
in order to compete. These savings for shippers both by rail 
and by water, though impossible to estimate, are also part of 
the return on our commercial investment. The strategic value 
of the Canal, of course, cannot be measured in money. 


HOW THE CANAL ZONE IS GOVERNED 


The Canal Zone is not a United States possession in quite the 
same sense as our other overseas possessions. It owes its exist- 
ence simply and solely to the Canal, and because of the vital 
importance of protecting the Canal, the Zone is a military 
reservation. The Governor is appointed for a term of four 
years, and reports to the Secretary of War in Washington. 
He is usually an Army engineer with previous experience 
as Engineer of Maintenance for the Canal. But in time of 
war the law provides that control of both the Canal and the 
Zone shall be placed in the hands of an Army officer desig- 
nated by the President. That is now the case. American head- 
quarters are at Balboa, next door to the capital of the Republic 
of Panama, Panama City. At the Atlantic end of the Canal, 
there is similarly an American city, Cristobal, adjoining the 
Panamanian city of Colon. 

Practically every one in the Canal Zone is dependent on the 
U. S. government for a job. For the U. S. government runs 
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the Canal, the Panama Railroad, the business in the Zone, and 
all the services, such as police, fire control, schools, and civil 
administration, which would normally fall to a local gov- 
ernment. During the twenties, the population grew faster than 
the jobs, and the depression hit the workers hard. Many young 
people were forced to leave the Zone to look for employment. 
Now that new locks are under construction, however, the 
situation is better. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CANAL ZONE 

Only about 30 per cent of the permanent residents of the 
Canal Zone were American citizens in 1940. Of the rest, some 
have lived there since they came from Latin American coun- 
tries to help build the Canal, and have brought up families. 
But being born in the Zone does not make people American 
citizens. And residence there does not qualify them for natu- 
ralization. Many residents are Negroes who came from the 
British West Indies, and are therefore British subjects. They 
are subjected to racial discrimination similar to that which 
exists in some parts of our own country. 

The future of the Canal Zone is bound up with the outcome 
of the Second World War. Even if the Canal did not fall into 
enemy hands, an Axis victory would sharply limit world 
trade movements and hurt the Zone’s prosperity. A United 
Nations victory, on the other hand, would presumably loosen 
old shackles on world commerce and boost Canal traffic to 
new highs. 
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7. Puerto Rico—Key to the Caribbean 


Area: 3,401 square miles. Population: 1,869,255. Population density: 
550 persons per square mile. Capital: San Juan. Ceded by Spain by 
the Treaty of Paris, 1898. 


Long ago the Spaniards saw in Puerto Rico the “key to the 
Caribbean.” That was why they built the great fortress of 
El Morro overlooking San Juan harbor. It was meant to guard 
one of the chief sea lanes leading into the Spanish New World 
empire against the English sea rovers. 

Today, under different owners, facing a different enemy, 
Puerto Rico is still one of the keys to the defense of the Carib- 
bean. In the festoon of islands draped across the northern 
waters of that sea, there are two main approaches to the Pan- 
ama Canal—Windward Passage, between Cuba and Haiti, and 
Mona Passage, between the Dominican Republic and Puerto 
Rico. Our naval station at Guantanamo Bay, leased from Cuba, 


can send out ships and planes to dominate Windward. San 
Juan is the main base for those that guard Mona. 


PUERTO RICO'S MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


Only three days after the Second World War broke out, work 
began on a major naval air base on Isla Grande, adjoining San 
Juan harbor, where we already had a surface ship base. By the 
time the hangars, barracks, runways, storehouses, and repair 
shops were finished in 1941, a new cruiser drydock inside the 
harbor was also in service. Altogether the navy’s ship, sub- 
marine, and plane facilities at San Juan and Isla Grande add 
up to a powerful operational base dominating the eastern 
Caribbean and reaching out into the Atlantic. The islands of 
Culebra and Vieques to the east, also a part of Puerto Rico, 
are useful supports, because there is good naval anchorage in 
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the passage between them, under the lee of Culebra, and the 
navy is building additional shore facilities there. 

While the navy uses Puerto Rico as a jumping-off place for 
operations far afield, the army’s first job is to defend the island 
itself. (Of course, the army, too, can use it as a way-station 
or a springboard for attack.) A huge airdrome to house army 
“flying fortresses” and a 2,583-acre airfield have recently been 
constructed at Punta Borinquén, in the west. Eight auxiliary 
airfields will support this major air base. The army also has 
posts at Fort Buchanan and Henry Barracks, from which artil- 
lery units can be sent almost anywhere in the island within a 
few hours. In 1940 Congress voted funds for permanent sea- 
coast batteries to defend San Juan and other harbors and land- 
ing points, for additional ammunition reserves, and for shore 
searchlight installations. Like the navy, the army makes use of 
the outlying islands: it has emergency landing fields on both 
Culebra and Vieques. 
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But the story of Puerto Rico cannot be told in terms of 
naval and military terms alone. There is an intensely human 
story as well, and it is one about which the American people 
should be very much concerned. The truth is that the people 
of Puerto Rico have suffered from more serious economic 
problems than any other part of overseas America. They are 
also a distinctive people—not a melting pot, like Hawaii, but 
a community almost wholly of Spanish culture. We are 
obliged therefore to ask ourselves about the people among 
whom our fortifications are planted. What is their story? 
What are their problems, their outlook on life? How do they 
feel towards the United States and its military forces? 


A GLANCE AT PUERTO RICO'S HISTORY 
In the first place, we must remember Puerto Rico’s long stand- 
ing among European settlements in the New World. Discov- 
ered by Columbus on his second voyage to the New World 
in 1493, Borinquén, as the island was then called, was claimed 
for Spain under the name San Juan Bautista (St. John the 
Baptist). 

Another outstanding feature of Puerto Rico’s history is that 
it early became an almost exclusively Spanish community. The 
native Arawak Indians, or Borinquefios, were a peace-loving 
agricultural people, who lived in mortal fear of the Caribs, 
the fierce seafaring Indians who periodically raided the island 
in their war canoes, and who gave the Caribbean Sea its name. 
Viewing the white men as gods, the Borinquefios welcomed 
them and shared their produce with them. But when the Span- 
iards found that there was gold in the sandy hills, they drove 
the natives to work beyond their strength. Finally, the Borin- 
quefios revolted. Through warfare, disease, and exploitation, 
they were soon practically wiped out. The few who remained 
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fled to the mountains, and intermarried with sailors, escaped 
prisoners, and other adventurers who joined them there. Their 
descendants are the jidaros, the Puerto Rican back-country 
peasants, of today. Some Negro slaves were brought to the 
island. Their descendants have intermarried with the working 
people of the coastal areas, 


THE DAYS OF SPANISH RULE 


For nearly four hundred years Puerto Rico was a Spanish 
colony. But it never justified the hopes and reports of the 
early settlers. The gold they discovered was soon worked out. 
English, Dutch, and French sea rovers periodically raided the 
island. As destructive as the raiders were the occasional tropi- 
cal hurricanes. Spain used Puerto Rico as a testing ground 
for plants and animals which might be imported into the trop- 
ics, and in this way sugar cane was introduced as early as 1514. 
At first, however, it made little headway as an industry. Spain’s 
policy was to exploit the colony for her own benefit, not to 
develop its resources for the good of the colonists, and the lat- 
ter often had a hard time raising the tribute the home govern- 
ment demanded. 


FRUITS OF REVOLT 
Perhaps the revolutionary movement which led all Spain’s 
mainland American colonies to declare their independence 
between 1810 and 1824 taught the mother country a lesson. 
Whatever the cause, Spain’s policy toward Puerto Rico dur- 
ing the nineteenth century was much more liberal than before. 
In 1815 a royal decree reformed the land system, so that land 
was allotted according to ability to cultivate, and the colony 
was given freedom to trade with foreign countries. New and 
wealthy immigrants arrived, from other Latin American coun- 
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tries as well as from Spain. They brought capital, and founded 
a cultured, landowning class. During the nineteenth century 
the population increased sixfold, straining the resources of the 
island to the utmost. But the people now had a feeling that 
they were Puerto Ricans, and not merely Spanish colonists. 
They made demands on the home government. In this way 
they secured the emancipation of the slaves in 1873, and in 
1898 the inauguration of a far-reaching charter of self-gov- 
ernment. 


THE BEST LAID SCHEMES OF MICE AND MEN 

But “the best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley.” 
Only a few days after Puerto Rico’s new charter had gone into 
effect, the United States battleship Maine was mysteriously 
blown up in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, and the Spanish- 
American war had begun. On October 18, 1898, the Puerto 
Ricans found themselves under the American flag, and their 
new charter was in the discard. 

Naturally, the people did not change overnight. American 
sovereignty did not make them any less Latin in their habits 
and outlook. And it could not wave a wand over the limited 
resources of Puerto Rico, and cause them immediately to pro- 
duce enough to support the crowded population properly. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE, TOO FEW PRODUCTS 


As a matter of fact, Puerto Rico’s economic problems have 
become even more critical during the years of American con- 
trol. In 1899 there were 280 people for every square mile of 
Puerto Rican territory. By 1940 there were 550—nearly twice 
as many. Compare that figure with the average population 
density on the mainland—45 to the square mile—and you get 
some idea of how serious the situation in Puerto Rico is. 
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In the United States, statisticians figure that it takes 2.5 
acres of cultivated land per person to maintain the American 
standard of living. But the Puerto Ricans have barely half an 
acre of cultivated land per person. If you count only the land 
in food crops for home consumption, then there is less than 
one-sixth of an acre per person. 

If Puerto Rico had other resources, besides agriculture, the 
situation would not be so serious. But mining is negligible— 
the known ore deposits are too scant to be worth while work- 
ing—and the magnificent forests of which the early explorers 
wrote were long ago destroyed by natives who cleared the 
land by fire, and by shipbuilders in search of ship timbers. The 
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few wooded areas which remain supply wood for making into 
charcoal—the peasants’ cooking fuel—but have no commercial 
value. Manufacturing is limited, for Puerto Rico has no coal, 
and hydroelectric power is largely undeveloped. Consequently, 
the island is almost wholly dependent on agriculture for its 
livelihood. But the acreage is too small for the number of peo- 
ple who have to live off it. 


POVERTY—THE MILLSTONE ‘ROUND THEIR NECKS 


The result is poverty, appalling poverty, for at least three- 
quarters of the people. Many peasants who work on other 
men’s farms have no gardens of their own, and must get along 
on an unbalanced diet of beans and rice, and perhaps a few 
bananas or other local fruits. Only the open-air life in year- 
round sunshine keeps the children from having rickets. With a 
serious lack of sanitary facilities in rural districts, typhoid is 
common, and the people also suffer from tuberculosis, malaria, 
and hookworm. Many families of ten and twelve live in mis- 
erable one and two-room shacks. 


SUGAR-COATED DEPRESSION 


But what about the remaining quarter of the population— 
the people who are not so poor? Their money is invested 
mainly in the production of the “cash” export crops—sugar, 
tobacco, fruits, and coffee. You may ask, “Why don’t their 
enterprises bring prosperity to the island, by providing 
employment for the jibaros, and profits to be reinvested in 
island development?” Thereby hangs a tale. 

The statistics for sugar do at first glance show a rising tide 
of prosperity. Practically all the flat coastal lands of Puerto 
Rico are covered with sugar cane. Between 1897 and 1934, 
Puerto Rican sugar production was multiplied by seventeen. 
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But in 1934, the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act limited the amount 
of sugar which might be imported into the United States— 
Puerto Rico’s only free market. Another Sugar Act in 1937 
cut the U. S. import quota still further. Moreover, the price 
of sugar in the world market is speculative. In 1938 Puerto 
Rico’s sugar export was worth $21,000,000 less than that of 
the previous year. Yet one-quarter of her people depend for 
a living on this highly uncertain industry. 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 


Although a few Puerto Ricans in the sugar industry can be 
called wealthy, much of the sugar land is concentrated in the 
hands of large American corporations, whose better-paying 
jobs are filled by people from the States, and whose profits 
go back there. Outside capital has undoubtedly increased sugar 
production, but many Puerto Ricans ask themselves just what 
it has done for Puerto Rico. Higher tax yields on assessed 
properties have made public improvements, such as roads, sani- 
tation, and schools, possible. But seasonal employment in a 
plantation at a bare subsistence wage is all the jibaro gets. 

In 1900 a law was passed limiting control of agricultural 
land by any one corporation to 500 acres. Unfortunately, this 
“soo-acre law” was not enforced for many years. Recently 
the Puerto Rican government has begun to take action under 
it, and has been upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. But, even 
if all the sugar lands eventually pass to Puerto Rican control, 
as many Puerto Ricans quite naturally wish, this will not solve 
the problem of selling sugar profitably in the world market. 


OTHER EXPORT CROPS 


Competition with other tropical areas and fluctuating prices 
give the other export crops no better position. Tobacco, which 
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in 1940 ranked next in value to sugar, has to compete with 
the home-grown product in the markets of the mainland. The 
export of fresh and canned fruits is made up mostly of pine- 
apple and grapefruit, and is on a relatively small scale. The 
coconut growers, who also have a small export market, some- 
times see their groves completely wiped out by hurricanes. 
After such a disaster, many have not had the heart or the cap- 
ital to replant, and wait five or six years for a harvest. Coffee 
farmers in the interior formerly sold their crops to Europe, 
but since the outbreak of war have had to concentrate on the 
American market, where they compete with South and Central 
American coffees. It is a great misfortune for Puerto Rico 
that the coffee market has been so hard hit, for the jibaro on 
the coffee farm is better off than almost any other peasant. 
He lives on his master’s farm and has his own garden plot, a 
few chickens, and possibly a cow. 

In addition to agricultural products, Puerto Rico exports 
finished cotton, silk and linen goods made up by the needle- 
workers from imported cloth. There is also a rum export, 
which in 1940 ranked ahead of fruits and coffee in value. 


HOW PUERTO RICO IS GOVERNED 
It is easy to see that unrest in Puerto Rico has economic roots. 
But it has political sources as well. For many Puerto Ricans 
feel that they cannot decide on any long-range attempt to 
solve their economic problems until they know what their 
future political status is to be. 

Puerto Ricans, like the Alaskans and Hawaiians, elect their 
own local legislature, but have a governor appointed by the 
President of the United States for an indefinite term. The gov- 
ernor, always from the mainland, and often in the past a politi- 
cal appointee, has usually seemed like a foreigner to Puerto 
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Ricans, and has never fully understood their point of view. 
If the governor’s veto is overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
the people’s legislature, the measure in question is sent to the 
President, who has final power over it. A Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico sits in the House of Representatives 
in Washington, but has no vote. 

On the other hand, Puerto Ricans do not have to pay Fed- 
eral inheritance and income taxes, as they would if they were 
given statehood. They keep all their tax revenues for the 
good of the island. In 1917 they were made American citizens 
by law, but the political status of their homeland is still unclear. 
As a result of a decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1922, 
Puerto Rico is called an “unincorporated territory.” 


POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


Such a state of affairs, many Puerto Ricans feel, is a poor sub- 
stitute for the promises contained in the liberal charter of self- 
government which Spain had granted them just before they 
were swept into the American orbit. And they cannot under- 
stand why mainland Americans, themselves the apostles of 
freedom, should deny Puerto Rico the right of self-govern- 
ment which their own ancestors fought to win. A few go so 
far as to demand complete independence. But the more cau- 
tious majority, recognizing the strength of their political, 
social, and economic ties with the mainland, limit themselves 
to a demand for statehood. 

The seekers of statehood argue that Federal subsidies to 
Puerto Rico as a state would compensate for the extension of 
Federal taxes to Puerto Rican citizens, Furthermore, they 
would be able to make decisions about local matters for them- 
selves, and at the same time, through representation in Wash- 
ington, work toward a solution of Puerto Rican problems as 
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part of the whole United States economy. They could, for 
example, seek some kind of modification of the sugar quota 
system, which helps Cuba at the expense of Puerto Rico. The 
fixed quota of Puerto Rican sugar, of course, benefits by enter- 
ing the American market duty-free, but a large advantage, 
as we have seen, is reaped by continental Americans. It seems 
to Puerto Ricans unjust that all goods traveling between 
Puerto Rican and mainland ports must be carried in American 
ships; for, since two lines have a monopoly, the rates are high, 
and this makes the prices of imported necessities correspond- 
ingly high. These are the kinds of grievance they seek the 
political power to adjust. But at hearings in Washington in 
1935, Puerto Rican demands for statehood were turned down. 
Some kind of intermediate status, looking toward eventual 
statehood, may perhaps in the meantime be worked out. 


THE BENEFITS OF EDUCATION 

Before any community can achieve true political democracy, 
its people must have a minimum of general education. When 
the United States took over control of Puerto Rico, less than a 
quarter of the people could read and write. By 1935 this pro- 
portion had risen to 65 per cent, and among the younger gen- 
eration it was even higher. But some rural districts are still 
without schools, and about half of the children who do go to 
school leave at the end of the fourth grade. 

The public school system introduced by Americans faced 
difficulties from the start, in that all Puerto Ricans spoke Span- 
ish. The effort to establish English as the medium of instruc- 
tion in many cases retarded real education, and even today, 
only about one in four Puerto Ricans speaks English. Some 
of their leaders, moreover, believe that, although command of 
English is desirable for officials and businessmen, the majority 
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of Puerto Ricans do not need it. Here again is an issue which 
is tied up with the question of Puerto Rico’s political future. 
With growing literacy, however, it has been possible to 
show the people the need for digging wells and practising ele- 
mentary hygiene. General sanitation measures have also done 
much to cut down disease. The irony of the situation is that 
cutting down disease aggravates the population problem. 


WAYS OUT? 

Are there any solutions to Puerto Rico’s population problem? 
Emigration, to be of real use, would have to be on a mass scale. 
Educating parents to have fewer children would help in the 
long run, but among the Puerto Ricans, who are Roman Cath- 
olics, it would be difficult to get such teaching accepted. The 
only other line of attack is to try to increase the island’s 
resources. 

The question of whether to turn land which produces a 
high-priced sugar crop over to low-priced food crops for local 
needs is a ticklish one. Would that not perhaps make the 
Puerto Rican peasant poorer still? The Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration, a Federal agency, has established 
some cooperative subsistence farming projects inland which 
will ease the food situation in their immediate neighborhood. 
Some such diversification of agriculture, along with main- 
tenance of sugar as a cash crop, seems essential. 

The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration has also 
helped the island through the worst part of the depression by 
slum clearance, rehabilitation and public works projects. This 
agency has been a concrete expression of Uncle Sam’s grow- 
ing recognition of the responsibilities of his trusteeship. 

If hydroelectric power were developed, it would be possible 
to set up small industries using electric power and a certain 
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amount of hand labor. Part of the needlework industry is 
already carried on in factories. But this industry was built upon 
extremely low wages, and when the Federal Wages and Hours 
Act forced wages up, prices, too, went up, and the industry 
lost most of its market. Special wage and hour arrangements 
introduced in 1941 have not so far lifted it out of its depres- 
sion. But it could conceivably be expanded, especially if recent 
cotton-planting enterprises in Puerto Rico are extended. 
Here on our doorstep is a challenge. Our fortresses on the 
island of Puerto Rico have been built to defend America and 
the American way of life. But in their shadow live thousands 
of American citizens who do not fully share in our democracy. 
If we cannot find a way to fulfil their political hopes and 
help them to economic well-being, then our imposing military 
and naval plant may become to them a symbol of Yankee 
imperialism rather than a guarantee of the “four freedoms.” 


8. The Virgin Islands—Military Insurance Policy 


Area: 133 square miles. Population: 24,889. Population density: 187 
persons per square mile. Capital: Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 
Purchased from Denmark, 1917. 


In 1917 we paid the Danes $25,000,000 for three small islands 
(St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John) and a scattering of unin- 
habited islets which they had already found to be white ele- 
phants. This was at the rate of over $293 an acre, as against 
about 2 cents an acre for Alaska, and about $36 an acre for 
the Canal Zone. It has been estimated that since then we have 
spent about $15,000,000 on the Virgin Islands without getting 
any financial return. From a purely commercial point of view, 
they have been the costliest of our overseas possessions. 
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Yet we must measure this cost, not against their economic 
value, but against their value as military insurance. Had Ger- 
many today been in possession of the Virgin Islands, her 
U-boat packs would have taken far deadlier toll in the Atlantic 
and the Caribbean; and the Panama Canal, our other Caribbean 
outposts, and our southeast coast would have been within easy 
reach of her bombers. Measured against these grim possibilities, 
the cost of the Virgin Islands has not been so great. 


ISLAND DEFENSES 


When we bought the islands, our purpose was to forestall a 
German move in that direction. Charlotte Amalie, on St. 
Thomas Island, has a fine harbor, in which as many as twenty- 
three of our warships have anchored at one time during Carib- 
bean maneuvers. In 1935 a permanent base for U. S. Marines 
was established two miles from Charlotte Amalie, and in 1940 
Congress voted funds for additional land and seaplane facilities 
there. Inside the harbor of Charlotte Amalie is a submarine 
base, laid down in 1939. And the army air corps has a station 
on St. Croix, 37 miles to the south. All of these installations 
are essentially outposts of the great Puerto Rican army and 
navy bases forty miles to the west. 


A CHECKERED HISTORY 
Although they are an economic liability today, the Virgin 
Islands have known better times. Discovered by Columbus on 
his second voyage to the New World in 1493, they became 
an assembly point for gold-laden Spanish galleons setting out 
across the Atlantic in perilous convoys. In the sheltered bays 
of these rugged islands the Spaniards could play hide and 
seek with the English pirates. In those days Carib Indians lived 
on the island of St. Croix, but whether they were sent as 
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slaves to Hispaniola to mine gold, or whether they took off 
of their own free will in their seagoing canoes, within a cen- 
tury they had practically disappeared. Claimed at different 
times by different nations, the Virgin Islands remained for the 
most part uninhabited until they were settled by the Danes in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Thereafter 
they were Danish colonies until we bought them in 1917. 

Reasons why the Virgin Islands were so long ignored by 
settlers are not far to seek. They are all small, they have no 
gold or other precious minerals, no wide pastures for cattle- 
breeding, no sizable flat lands for large-scale sugar production. 
Nevertheless, the United States became interested in buying 
them in the Civil War period. We were not looking for new 
sugar lands, of course. What we wanted was a Caribbean base, 
because at that time we had none. 


EARLY U. S. BIDS FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


During the Civil War it had become plain that the North 
needed a naval refueling station in the Caribbean. The Con- 
federate blockade-runners had found shelter and assistance in 
British and French ports, but the vessels of the North had to 
shift in storms as best they could. The harbor of Charlotte 
Amalie would have been at that time a priceless boon. Never- 
theless, the negotiations for the purchase of the Virgin Islands 
which the United States initiated in 1867 broke down. An 
untimely hurricane and an earthquake in the same year lent 
ammunition to American opponents of the deal. 

The Spanish-American war raised the issue again. For some 
Americans thought that an American base at St. Thomas would 
have hastened the end of the war and saved lives. Negotiations 
for the purchase broke down again in 1902. In 1917, however, 
we finally closed the bargain. 
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sugar plantations. 
For labor, they imported Negro slaves, whose descendants 
today make up the majority of the islands’ population. Because 
the British played so large a part in Caribbean trade, English 
became the language of the islands. 


THE BITTER WITH THE SWEET 

But like the Puerto Ricans, the Virgin Islanders saw their 
neat little economy broken down by changes in faraway parts 
of the world. The sugar beet rose up to challenge their sugar 
market in Europe. Machine cultivation lowered costs in other 
sugar-cane areas, but was impractical in the hilly fields of St. 
Thomas and St. John. St. John turned to subsistence farming, 
St. Thomas to building up its services for shipping, and only 
St. Croix continued in the sugar race. 

But, although St. Croix has wide enough coastal plains to 
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permit the use of machine-plows, it has other drawbacks. Hur- 
ricanes. Droughts. Its rainfall is uncertain, and sometimes 
whole fields of withered sugar cane have to be plowed under— 
a total loss. Rainfall and topography do not permit the building 
of reservoirs of water, so that irrigation is not possible. As if 
to make life still more difficult for St. Croix sugar planters, 
there are no deep-water harbors, and all exports must be 
loaded on ships by lighters—a more expensive method than 
loading from a dock. The fact that today St. Croix planters 
have a free market in the United States is scarcely enough to 
offset these added costs, together with their frequent losses 
through “acts of God.” Consequently, year after year addi- 
tional sugar-cane fields have been allowed to run to grass. 

Cattle-raising, the second most important occupation in St. 
Croix, suffers from these same “acts of God.” During droughts, 
the cattle become lean and hungry, and are a prey to fever 
and pests. 


ST. THOMAS ISLAND 


St. Thomas, despite its early turning away from the risky one- 
crop sugar economy, has fared little better than St. Croix. 
Again, world-wide changes are the cause. In the days when 
ships had to stop frequently to take on supplies, the fine har- 
bor of Charlotte Amalie, at the crossroads of east-west and 
north-south shipping lanes, was a favorite port of call. More- 
over, it was a free port, and here merchants stopped to trade 
cargoes. But when steamships began to ply the oceans, fre- 
quent refueling was no longer necessary, and refrigeration and 
sea-water condensers later eliminated many of the stops for 
food and water. Charlotte Amalie was constantly by-passed, 
and its trade declined. The rum industry has filled part of the 
gap, but it has to meet strong competition from other West 
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Indian islands. Today, because of the navy’s bunkering needs, 
St. Thomas harbor is again full of bustle and activity. Business 
in Charlotte Amalie, too, is profiting from the influx of defense 
workers. But these are temporary benefits. 


THE ISLAND OF ST. JOHN 


The third inhabited island of the Virgin Island group—St. John 
—has only a tiny population to support—about 720 persons, or 
36 to the square mile—and subsistence farming makes them 
practically self-sufficient. (With a denser population, subsis- 
tence farming would hardly suffice.) Fishing, cattle-grazing, 
and harvesting of forest products, such as bay leaves, supple- 
ment St. John’s vegetable and fruit gardens. 


HOW THE VIRGIN ISLANDS ARE GOVERNED 


When the United States bought the Virgin Islands, the Navy 
Department took on the job of administering their affairs, but 
the local laws and institutions established by the Danes were 
left in force. In 1927, by Act of Congress, the islanders became 
American citizens, but they do not pay Federal income tax. 
In 1931 they were given a civil administration under the 
Department of the Interior. The President of the United 
States appoints a governor for an indefinite term. 

Local government is in the hands of a legislative assembly, 
which is composed of the members of two municipal councils. 
These municipal councils are in charge of all purely local 
affairs. If the governor should disapprove a bill passed by the 
legislative assembly or by one of the municipal councils, a 
two-thirds vote can override his veto and send the bill to the 
President for final decision. The rights of the islanders to this 
limited type of self-government were fully set forth in an 
Organic Act passed by Congress in 1936. 
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THE U. S. LENDS A HAND 


But no local government could hope to make much headway 
against the handicaps of the Virgin Islands without outside 
help. Droughts, marginal land, and the vagaries of shipping 
and sugar prices, make the economic problems of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix practically insoluble, but the Federal govern- 
ment has tried several measures of relief. It has sought to diver- 
sify land use to reduce dependence on sugar, without aban- 
doning sugar altogether. Thus it has started subsistence home- 
steads, and at the same time is providing employment in a 
cane plantation, two sugar mills, handicrafts (Virgin Island 
Industries), and a rum distillery which it has restored to opera- 
tion. The last was made possible by the repeal of prohibition. 
In St. Thomas the Federal government has also helped to 

extend hotel facilities 
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measure will temporarily cut down local revenues, it will be 
of immense help to the depressed sugar interests of St. Croix. 

The Federal government has also spent money on health 
and education. Sanitation measures have cut disease rates, and 
the schools have raised the percentage of the population who 
can read and write from 75 per cent in 1917 to about 84 per 
cent in 1930. 

It is doubtful, however, if the Virgin Islands will ever be 
able to provide an American standard of living for their inhabi- 
tants without substantial and continuing Federal aid. Looking 
on the islands as an insurance policy, we must therefore pay 
our share of their support as we would an insurance premium, 
and let it go at that. 


9. “Bargain’’ Leaseholds 


In September 1940, the United States secured ninety-nine-year 
leases on base sites in eight British territories. Two of these 
sites—in Newfoundland and Bermuda—were outright gifts. 
The others were exchanged for fifty over-age American 
destroyers which Britain sorely needed to augment her convoy 
escorts. 


OLDER LEASES 


These were not the first base sites we had leased from foreign 
countries. Following our military occupation of Cuba during 
and after the Spanish-American war, we secured a lease on 
Guantanamo Bay in 1903. This site was developed as one of 
our chief Caribbean naval stations. In a treaty signed in 1914, 
by which Nicaragua granted us the exclusive right to build 
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a canal through her territory, we also obtained renewable 
leases on the Great Corn and Little Corn islands, at the Carib- 
bean end of the proposed canal, and on a site for a naval base 
on Fonseca Bay, at the Pacific end. Except for building a light- 
house on Little Corn Island, the United States has not so far 
taken up any of the land covered by these leases. We should 
also mention the Swan Islands and Navassa, in the Caribbean, 
in which the United States has acquired rights. Emergency 
air fields might be developed in these islands. 

Naturally we have no political responsibility for the people 
who live in the territories where we have leaseholds. But the 
part the leaseholds play in the strategic picture of overseas 
America is very much our concern. 


NEW ATLANTIC OUTPOSTS 


Probably the leaseholds which are most valuable to us are those 
in Newfoundland and Bermuda. For these give us outposts in 
the Atlantic to guard our thickly settled and industrially 
important east coast—outposts which we lacked before. An air 
base on Argentia Peninsula, an army post nearby, and a naval 
refueling and repair station at St. John’s are among the facilities 
which have been established in Newfoundland. They lie 
athwart the path of any enemy who might seek to invade the 
Western Hemisphere via Greenland, less than a thousand miles 
to the north. Conversely, they are useful in maintaining a 
military route to Europe. Behind the coral reefs of Castle 
Harbor, Bermuda, the United States now has a sheltered 
anchorage for warships; and an operating base for surface 
ships, land and seaplanes is rapidly being rushed to completion. 
Lying within a thousand miles of all our largest east-coast 
ports, the Bermuda base, even before its completion, greatly 
facilitated the navy’s coastal patrol, and from its springboard 
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we could launch powerful interceptors against any sea or air 
force headed for an attack on our eastern shores. 


CLOSING THE GATES TO THE CARIBBEAN 


Except for Trinidad, all the base sites we leased in the Carib- 
bean have been turned into supply or staging depots for patrol 
planes and naval squadrons. They are essentially supplements 
to the defense system we already had in that region, plugging 
its gaps and making its operations more efficient. An air base 
in the Bahamas, a naval depot in Jamaica, a seaplane base in 
Antigua, another seaplane base and a heavy bomber patrol sta- 
tion in St. Lucia, form a chain linking up with our older bases 
on the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

The new base on the island of Trinidad, on the other hand, 
is planned as a major base for air and naval operations. The 
sheltered Gulf of Paria, between Trinidad and Venezuela, 
with entrances and exits north and south, is ideal for this pur- 
pose, and the oil wells and refineries of Trinidad are an added 
strategic asset. The southernmost of all our outposts, the new 
air base in British Guiana, extends our reconnaissance to the 
mouth of the Amazon, and would relay to the main fighting 
forces at Trinidad warning of an enemy approaching from 
the southeast. 

Originally acquired in a time of gravest crisis, when it 
seemed likely that the British navy might go down to defeat 
and the Atlantic become an Axis lake, our eight “bargain” 
base sites were thought of primarily as additional defense bas- 
tions. The time may come, however, when some of them, par- 
ticularly those at the northern and southern ends of the 
chain, may play their part in offensive operations against our 
enemies. 

Finally, we have obtained from the appropriate authorities 
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the right to maintain military establishments for the duration 
of the war in Iceland, in Greenland, and in two Dutch posses- 
sions—Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) and Aruba. 


10. Overseas America—Today and Tomorrow? 


When the covered wagons and the ’48-ers had pushed our 
frontier as far as the Pacific, the United States began “stepping 
into the sea.” In the fifty years between 1867 and 1917, it 
acquired more than 712,000 square miles of outlying territory 
and thereby took some 18,000,000 wards under its wing. As 
air power grew in the years that followed, uninhabited islands 
in the Pacific were added to stage our airplanes. Between 1939 
and 1941 an American scientific expedition mapped 2,000 miles 
of the coast line of Antarctica, and unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes over its snowy wastes. 

It is true that this “empire” of ours is a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with those of the other great powers. The rich resources 
of our vast mainland made the quest for colonies less of a 
temptation to us than it was to the major European powers, 
with their crowded populations and limited resources. Indeed, 
many thoughtful Americans have opposed our “stepping into 
the sea” from the very beginning. 

But we had our apostles of territorial expansion, like Sec- 
retary of State Seward, our traders, financiers, and missionaries 
who sought the protection of the Stars and Stripes, our roving 
fleet with its need for strategic fueling and repair stations, and 
finally our pioneering Pan American Airways. Thus in the Sec- 
ond World War we find ourselves with an “empire,” whether 
the majority of us wanted it or not. 
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TODAY—STRATEGY ABOVE ALL 
Today our overseas territories, as they are placed in relation 
to the mainland, provide us with strategic outposts unrivalled 
by those of any other power. Look at the map in the center 
of this book, and you will see that our outlying bases form 
great arcs far out in the oceans to the east and west of us, 
with a smaller arc covering the eastern approaches to the Pan- 
ama Canal, This does not mean that no enemy can ever reach 
our shores, as Californians who have seen Japanese shells fall 
on their soil can testify, as the families of American sailors who 
have gone down in Atlantic coastal waters know to their grief. 
But it does mean that it would be very difficult indeed for an 
enemy to invade us in force. The outlying bases give our 
armed forces unique opportunities for both defensive and 
offensive action—opportunities to intercept attackers long 
before they reach our shores, and opportunities to seek out 
the enemy “where he is,” and do battle with him there. 


THE HUMAN PICTURE 
But along with the strategic assets which we prize today, we 
have taken on in our overseas territories a great variety of 
human problems. Our flag flies over people of many different 
races—Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Malays, Koreans, Polyne- 
sians, Negroes, Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts, as well as whites 
with Spanish or other European backgrounds. Many different 
tongues are spoken in overseas America, and the patterns of 
living range from those of the primitive Indian and Eskimo 
communities of Alaska and the Polynesian villages of Samoa 
to those of the modern American cities of Honolulu and Bal- 
boa. Economic insecurity plagues the people of many of these 
regions, and lack of American citizenship or the indefinite 
political status of their homelands makes them restless and dis- 
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satisfied. A few of them still do not know how to read and 
write, but as a younger generation with some schooling grows 
up, new political ambitions may be expected to arise in even 
the most backward areas. On the human side, what is our 
record? 


THE CREDIT SIDE OF THE SHEET 


Without prejudice, we can say that our empire has been an 
empire “with a difference.” Imperfect in many ways, not 
wholly free from exploitation by selfish groups of mainlanders, 
or from misgovernment by unimaginative or incompetent 
officials, it has nevertheless been inspired at certain times and 
in certain places by an idealism which had its roots in our own 
Declaration of Independence. Our early promise of freedom 
to the Philippines is one example of this idealism, our policy 
of “Samoa for the Samoans” is another. 

Furthermore, American rule has brought to many areas 
material advancement of no mean order. Sanitation and the 
elimination of the worst ravages of disease have increased the 
people’s well-being and capacity for economic gain. Roads and 
railways, ships and airplanes, have put them in touch with 
markets and cultural centers. American administrative agencies 
have given direct relief to the unemployed and the destitute, 
and have created jobs and better living standards through 
homesteading and rehabilitation projects, slum clearance and 
rehousing, manufacturing and other subsidies. Lastly, public 
education has grown by leaps and bounds. Free schools, it is 
true, had existed in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands before they became United States territories, and in 
most of the other areas there had been private schools for the 
few. But, as our chart shows, many more opportunities for 
education exist in overseas America today. 
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HOW PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE GROWN 
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REMAINING DEBITS 


While we can be proud of the progress to which we, along 
with the people of the overseas territories themselves, have 
contributed, it should not make us complacent. Many injus- 
tices, many difficult problems remain. Today, in our hour of 
crisis, we are asking for the loyalty of the people in the out- 
lying territories. We proclaim that we are fighting “the pow- 
ers of darkness”—the cult of the “master race” and the subor- 
dination of the individual to a totalitarian state. We say that 
we mean to establish the “four freedoms” and the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. If we win the war and thus are given 
the chance to win the peace, we must not forget that there 
are people in our own bailiwick who seek to share in the bene- 
fits of a democratic “new order.” Democracy, they may well 
say, begins at home. 

The fate of Wake, Guam, and the Philippines hangs upon 
the outcome of war in the Pacific. We have already given the 
Filipinos the legal right to establish their own democratic 
order without interference from us. But even if they emerge 
from the war still free to avail themselves of that right, their 
leaders may modify their original goal of complete inde- 
pendence. For their economic well-being and security, they 
may seek to remain in close association with the United States, 
much as the British Dominions are associated with Britain. 
Certainly freedom for the Philippines would be impossible in 
a world paralyzed by fear and anarchy. Unless the peoples 
of the United Nations can establish in the world at large a 
satisfactory system of law and order and progress, no small 
nation can hope to be able for long to retain the privilege of 
self-government. The Filipinos may themselves be called upon 
to make a contribution toward such a United Nations system. 
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The leading question for the other overseas territories today 
is not: “Shall they be made independent?” although that ques- 
tion may have to be faced in the future. The real issue is: 
“What is their relationship to the United States to be?” So 
far we have failed to make any settlement of this issue satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


WANTED—POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


Whether a uniform political system for all the overseas terri- 
tories could be worked out, or would be desirable, is doubtful. 
The Canal Zone, which is a military reservation existing solely 
to protect and keep the Canal functioning, would have to be 
an exception to any general grant of local autonomy. Samoa 
is not ready for a political system like that of the mainland. 
But in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico—and perhaps the Virgin 
Islands—two major reforms in governmental machinery are in 
demand. One looks toward more local self-government; the 
other toward real, that is, voting, representation in Wash- 
ington. 

Regardless of whether or not these territories are given 
statehood, self-government would be advanced if the gover- 
nors of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were locally elected, 
instead of being appointed by the President. The governor 
appointed to Hawaii must be a resident of the Territory, but 
in the case of the others there is no residence requirement. 
Imagine how the people of Wyoming would feel if they had 
to accept an easterner as their governor today! That is pretty 
much the way the Puerto Ricans feel. Even if local elections 
for governor were not instituted right away, the appointment 
of local residents as governors would be a helpful interme- 
diate step. But a voice in selecting their own governor, as well 
as other officials at present appointed by the Federal govern- 
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ment, will remain one of the ultimate goals of most of the 
inhabitants of these territories. 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Clarifying the Federal government’s relationship with over- 
seas America and granting its people voting representatives in 
Washington is not so simple. When our West was being 
opened up, the territories in that region usually became States 
as soon as they had a population of sufficient size. But size 
of population does not confer statehood on overseas terri- 
tories. Out of this situation a curious contradiction has arisen. 
On the one hand, Washington Congressmen have tended to 
assume that the overseas territories should function like States 
and be self-supporting. On the other hand, since there is no 
Congressman who has votes to gain from any of these regions, 
there has been little incentive to study their problems and 
their real status, and see what could be done in the way of 
reform. 

Furthermore, because so many Federal agencies are work- 
ing independently of one another in the overseas territories, 
and different Federal Departments are responsible for the gov- 
ernment of different areas, it is very difficult, even in Washing- 
ton, to get a clear and compact view of the problems of any 
one territory and what is being done about them. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy has had jurisdiction over American Samoa 
and, until recently, over Guam. The Secretary of War rules 
the Canal Zone. And the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, established in 1934, in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, is responsible for the supervision of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Baker, and Jarvis Islands. Since 1939 this Division has 
likewise dealt with affairs of the Philippines in Washington. 
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Matters involving the foreign relations of the Philippines are 
the concern of the Office of Philippine Affairs in the State 
Department. In addition, agencies such as the Public Works 
Administration, the Work Projects Administration, the United 
States Housing Authority, and the War, Navy, and Agricul- 
ture Departments have gone into the different territories to 
carry out and supervise special projects. 

Expanding the Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
so that it would have scope to study all the problems—social, 
economic, and political—of all overseas America would be a 
helpful step. This Division could then serve as a comprehensive 
clearing house of information and advisory service for Con- 
gress, as well as for the outiying territories themselves. Grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico would 
automatically provide them with the voting representatives in 
Congress they desire. Failing a formal grant of statehood, 
however, these growing communities will continue to demand 
more than a single voteless delegate in Washington. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


At the same time, we must recognize that some of our outly- 
ing territories will probably never be self-supporting. In 
Puerto Rico, with its overcrowded population and limited 
resources, and in the Virgin Islands, also poorly endowed in 
contrast to other areas nearby, Federal aid must continue to 
bolster an unstable and ill-balanced economy, charging the 
cost up against the great strategic advantages we gain in these 
islands. New experiments, new attempts at overcoming their 
economic handicaps, will need to be tried. And in all the terri- 
tories we want to carry on and expand our traditional con- 
tributions to health, housing, and education, and a general rise 
in the standard of living. 
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YOUR WAY OR MY WAY? 

In seeking to raise standards of health and education, how- 
ever, we must walk a tight rope between forceful and tact- 
less “Americanization,” which ignores the values of native 
cultures, and a “hands-off” policy which leaves primitive peo- 
ples in the grip of ancient superstitions, ignorance, and dis- 
ease. How far should we go in trying to change the habits, 
the homes, and the language of people whose traditions are 
totally different from ours? Ought we to educate their chil- 
dren exactly as we educate the children of the mainland, or 
would it be wiser to try and train them for a successful life 
in their own environment? In the past we have not always hit 
the happy mean, but our dealings with the Samoans show that 
we can be more tactful than we have been with the Spanish- 
speaking Puerto Ricans. In a world where tyrants seek to 
impose a pattern of thinking by force, we cannot afford to 
allow even the suspicion that under our own flag we are try- 
ing to do the same. 

Unless it forgets its household gods, a nation like ours, born 
in revolt against imperial oppression, can scarcely play an 
imperialistic role of the old-fashioned type. We cannot dis- 
card imperialism with a single gesture, but we can change its 
content and its objectives for the good of all the people con- 
cerned. We can start applying the Atlantic Charter in our own 
territories, as a step toward realizing its goals in broader fields, 
in cooperation with the United Nations. 
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A NOTE ON HEADLINE BOOKS 


Overseas America is one of the Foreign Policy Association’s 
HEADLINE BOOKS. The object of the series is to provide suf- 
ficient unbiased background information to enable readers to 
reach intelligent and independent conclusions on the impor- 
tant international problems of the day. HEADLINE BOOKS are 
prepared under the supervision of the Department of Popular 
Education of the Foreign Policy Association with the coopera- 
tion of the Association’s Research Staff of experts. 

The Foreign Policy Association is a non-profit American 
organization founded “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research 
organization and does not seek to promote any one point 
of view toward international affairs. Such views as may be 
expressed or implied in any of its publications are those of the 
author and not of the Association. 

For further information about HEADLINE BooKs and the other 
publications of the Foreign Policy Association, write to the 
Department of Popular Education, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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